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About 
Our 
Contrihutors 


Dr. Alice L. Cooke is Professor of 
English at the University of Texas. Her 
delightful personality, her sense of humor, 
her scholarship are all evident in her 
article “Progress Through Understand- 
ing.” We commend it to you because 
it provokes thought, induces self-examina- 
tion, and makes us resolve to be more 
careful in our use of convenient phrases. 


Dr. Rachel Henderlite has been Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School for Lay Workers, Richmond, 
Virginia. Recently she was granted a 
year’s leave of absence to teach at Kinjo 
College in Nagoya, Japan. Dr. Hender- 
lite is at present in the Orient and will 
not return to her position in Richmond 
until September, 1951. 


Miss Margaret Boyd, the Executive 
Secretary of the Ohio State Organization, 
has been appointed to the chairmanship 
of our Committee on Fellowships for 
Foreign Women Teachers. In her article 
Miss Boyd has given us a provocative 
glimpse of the possibilities in a foreign 
fellowship program. The hints she has 
given are invaluable, and she promises to 
follow this article with specific directions 
to the state chairmen interested in start- 
ing a project of this kind in their re- 
spective states. 


Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox was Chairman 
of the National Committee on Music be- 
tween 1948-50. Her committee did splen- 
did service in the collection of manu- 
scripts and original songs for a new 
Delta Kappa Gamma Songbook. That 
songbook is now in press and will be 
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available some time in March. Mrs. 
Fox is Supervisor of Music in Pasadena, 
California schools. Delta Kappa Gamma 
members owe her and her committee a 
great deal for their fine work in compiling 
this addition to our equipment. 


At the meeting of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession in 
Ottawa, Canada this past summer Dr. 
William G. Carr, Secretary General, 
summed up what he believed to be 
practical goals for an _ international 
teachers association. In evaluating the 
work done up to this time by WOTP, we 
must take full cognizance of Dr. Carr’s 
leadership and great contribution. This 
article is published by special permis- 
sion of Dr. Carr. 


Martha Bullert is the recipient of the 
Annie Webb Blanton National Scholar- 
ship for 1950-51. She has begun her 
second year of residence at the University 
in Geneva, Switzerland. A few weeks 
ago we received this letter from her. 
Better than anything else she could offer, 
this account of her summer experiences 
attests her powers of observation, her 
keen sensitivities, and acute sympathies. 


The letter is long, but it is so engrossing 
that we are quoting it almost entirely. 
It is a fascinating chronicle of the experi- 
ences of a woman who is making the most 
of her opportunities. The final install- 
ment will appear in the next issue. 


Dr. Mary M. Keefe is Professor of 
Biology at the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and is the able 
chairman of the National Research Com- 
mittee. We are presenting herewith her 
analysis of the problems facing the Re- 
search Committee and suggestions for 
chapter and state research chairmen. We 
commend this article to the attention of 
all state and chapter research chairmen. 


Alma Therese Link was appointed to 
make the report of the Tri-Committee 
Discussion sponsored by the Legislative, 
Program, and Teacher Welfare and Mor- 
ale Committees at the National Conven- 
tion in August. Because this report has 
many suggestions for local chapters and 
states we felt it advisable to print it. Miss 
Link is one of the vital young members 
of our organization in Wisconsin. Her 
leadership and ability are always obvious. 








In our current devotion to the cliché, the high- 


sounding shibboleth, the eloquent but empty 
phrase, it is well to take stock with Dr. Cooke 
of the ways in which we use words which ought 
to convey noble and universally accepted mean- 


ings. 


PROGRESS THROUGH UNDERSTANDING: 
A PRIMER LESSON 


ALICE L. COOKE 


HE theme selected for our re- 

gional meeting, progress through 

understanding, sounds definite 
enough under such headings as 
progress through understanding 
ourselves, or our profession, or our 
government, or the fine arts, or 
Delta Kappa Gamma. But after 
these impressive topics have been 
covered, I have been asked to de- 
velop the theme further, and I 
rather suspect that I am supposed 
to finish the program in an aura 
of eloquence. Be that as it may, I 
am not going to soar; but, at the 
risk of an anticlimax, I am coming 
right down to earth with a primer 
lesson on progress through under- 
standing language. 

As Mark Twain once said, we 
have not all had the good fortune 





to be generals, or poets, or states- 
men, but one thing we do have in 
common is that we have all been 
babies. And we all grew into chil- 
dren, and as we grew we marked 
our growth by a keen interest in 
words. John Ruskin as a child, 
for instance, is reported to have 
confessed his fascination for the 
word crocodile, because, when he 
saw the word, its disjointed, sinu- 
ous shape suggested the animal it- 
self. Isolde Kurz tells of her re- 
fusing candy when it was offered 
to her under the unfamiliar word 
bon-bon, the on-on sound sug- 
gesting to her something very re- 
volting as food. Jesperson, the 
grammarian, relates a little English 
boy’s saying that he would not be 
so afraid of Death if it were only 
named Hig—evidently a friendly 
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soul.1, Already you have probably 
recalled some childhood impres- 
sion of a word. I remember when 
I waked to the fact that words 
have sound. I lived as a child in a 
small town which had that ancient 
relic of sin, an open saloon. But, 
evil or not, the saloon-keeper pros- 
pered; his house was the finest in 
town, and his wife and children 
the best dressed. Their prosperity 
did not go unnoticed; in fact, many 
of the women of the town were 
given to making slighting remarks 
about “tainted money,” and often 
both figuratively and literally 
turned up their several noses at 
the family when any new item 
was bought. Finally the saloon- 
keeper’s wife lost her patience, and 
I heard her tell my mother over 
the back fence that she was going 
to buy a black silk taffeta skirt; 
then she was going to put it on, 
wear it to church, walk slowly up 
the aisle, and she hoped it would 
say, “whis-key, whis-key, whis-key,” 
every step she took. Right then 
and there I aspired to do things 
with words. If I had been en- 
dowed with talent, I should have 


1These three anecdotes are related by 
Irving J. Lee in Language Habits in 
Human Affairs (New York, 1941), which 
has been one of the sources for the dis- 
cussion that follows. I acknowledge also 
my indebtedness to S. I. Hayakawa, Lan- 
guage in Action (New York, 1949); S. P. 
Krapp, The English Language in Ameri- 
ca, 2 vols. (New York, 1925); H. L. 
Mencken, The American Language, Sup- 
plement One (New York, 1945); and 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1930). 


become a poet; but lacking that, 
I am merely an English teacher. 


To Children Words Spell 
Adventure 


NDEED, words to children have 

shape, taste, sound, odor and 
color, for their senses are alive and 
each word is used with a definite 
purpose, and each new word 
learned is an adventure. But as 
we grow into maturity our senses 
become dull as the celestial light 
fades, or our development toward 
abstract thinking leads to our using 
words glibly without stopping to 
test them as mediums for convey- 
ing thought. 

Though we may use them 
feebly, we all acknowledge the 
power of words, for it is the gift 
of words that separates us from 
the lower animals. So mysterious 
and yet so wonderful is this gift 
that many have ascribed its origin 
to the gods themselves. Dean 
Swift paid an eloquent, though 
satirical, tribute to the power of 
words when he sent Captain Gul- 
liver to that queer island of La- 
puta, on which live projectors and 
scientists engaged in all sorts of 
absurd projects. Gulliver learned 
of a project for doing away with 
spoken words, because words, so 
the scientists claimed, corroded the 
lungs and were unsatisfactory sym- 
bols for things. In place of using 
words, they carried on their backs 
various little blocks designed to 
represent their thoughts. These 


they laboriously lifted from their 
weary backs to carry on a conver- 








sation. The project was unsuccess- 
ful, however, because the women 
refused to give up their ancient 
prerogative of speech. Stephen 
Benét, in a little essay on the 
power of words, takes the simple 
and often repeated sentence, “I 
am a citizen of the United States,” 
to show the full implication even 
simple words may have, though 
usually their meaning is _ lost 
through glibness. To be a citizen 
means, he explains, that one is not 
a serf, but does not have to be a 
lord; that he has a state to which 
he owes responsibilities and which 
in turn owes responsibilities to 
him. But it took many years to 
establish this concept. Neither the 
serfs nor the barons of the Middle 
Ages knew it, yet the word citizen 
was the dream of centuries, and as 
old as the old Greek city states. 
It took five years of active revolu- 
tion to make one word of states, 
and four years of civil war to make 
united effective. And he is not, he 
adds, talking merely of geography 
or a flag, but of an idea that has 
moved the minds of men. 


The Meaning Behind the Meaning 


Wi. all agree on the power of 
words, but, unlike Benét, we do 
not always go behind the mean- 
ings of words for the full implica- 
tion. Seeking to find the meaning 
has given us the word semantics, 
which designates a study that leads 
to the exploration of many mean- 
ings for the same word and that 
seeks to develop a technique for 
controlling vagueness and shifts in 
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meaning. Our primer semantic 
lesson begins with an attempt to 
get at the meaning of the words 
“progress through understanding.” 
The American College Dictionary 
gives thirteen meanings for the 
verb understand, and seven for the 
noun understanding. In all of 
these, however, there is some word 
or phrase which makes clear that 
understanding has to do with the 
mental, not the emotional, facul- 
ties, such as for the verb “appre- 
hend,” “get knowledge of,” “have 
the use of intellectual faculties,” 
or for the noun, “comprehension,” 
“intelligence,” “power of abstract 
thought,” or “use of reasoning 
faculties.” The use of reasoning 
powers suggests arriving at a de- 
cision, which in turn could lead to 
the perception of a truth, even a 
moral. But the mother who ex- 
cuses her child for some naughty 
deed that could lead to moral de- 
terioration by saying, “Oh, I did 
the same thing when I was a child,” 
is not an example of an under- 
standing mother, since she has re- 
sponded out of an emotional ad- 
miration for herself, not out of her 
reasoning faculties. 

Progress is not so easily disposed 
of. The dictionary offers two defi- 
nitions for the verb, and seven for 
the noun. At first glance, “growth 
or development,” “‘continuous im- 
provement,” and “growth of an in- 
dividual or group in a direction 
that seems beneficial” appear to be 
satisfactory, but actually not one is 
wholly acceptable. Growth and 
development can mean mere size 
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and can produce a monstrosity. 
And who is to decide what is meant 
by improvement? Certainly Tru- 
man and Stalin would not mean 
the same thing by improvement, 
nor the same thing by “growth in 
a direction that seems beneficial.” 
And what would please either of 
them might be reprehensible to the 
poet, the novelist, or the scientist. 
Aldous Huxley follows with cold 
and pitiless logic the state of the 
world in the year 632 A.F. (after 
Ford), when the contemporary 
trend to solve all human problems 
through science has become a 
reality (certainly a trend that 
seems beneficial to some). Even 
human beings in the Brave New 
World are the product of mass 
production, the entire process of 
birth being carried out by trained 
workers and machines, with family 
life becoming ridiculously old- 
fashioned, and Mother and Father 
becoming forbidden words. Indi- 
vidualism, human emotions, art, 
and theories of beauty are elimi- 
nated in this scientific Utopia, 
where the motto is “Community, 
Identity, Stability.” Of course, 
such a world is revolting to most of 
us, as it was to Huxley, but it 
could be made to fit the defi- 
nitions of progress. 


Philosophy is of little help either, 
though learned treatisies and im- 
pressive tomes have been written 
on the debate of philosophers for 
centuries on “the idea of progress.” 
Here again definition and point of 
view give an entirely different con- 
ception. Was the view to prevail 


that human nature is essentially 
sinful and corrupt and that human 
beings cannot be trusted to fulfiil 
their nature? Or was the conten- 
tion to be accepted that human na- 
ture is esentially good, that man’s 
sin was due not to his nature but 
to bad institutions, and if these 
were wiped out could the human 
race advance to perfection? Some, 
like Shelley, held that the idea of 
progress meant the latter, but the 
question has not been settled by 
the philosophers. 


Maybe some other form of the 
word, like progressive, would be 
helpful. I have in my collection of 
excerpts from textbooks this some- 
what startling definition: “The 
term ‘reactionary’ is generally used 
as a term of offense, just as ‘pro- 
gressive’ is used as a term of 
praise; but only once in a hundred 
years is either of them used so as 
to convey any meaning or truth. ... 
Progress means persistence in the 
direction of one object maintained 
for a considerable period; reaction 
means some upheaval of disgust or 
contradiction which overthrows the 
recent persistence and appeals back, 
perhaps, to the opposite... . 
Progress happens, in short, when- 
ever men can endure one tendency 
for a long time. And reaction hap- 
pens when some particular man 
can endure it no longer....A 
progressive is always a conserva- 
tive... . A reactionary is always a 
rebel.” 


With some inherited and culti- 
vated respect for the word rebel 
and with but little for the word 











reactionary, I rejected this defi- 
nition until I tried to see it in 
action in the phrase Progressive 
Education. Certainly John Dewey 
helped to make current and mean- 
ingful ideas that have persisted a 
long time in the training of chil- 
dren; that is, since the days of 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and others with visions of making 
education a part of the natural so- 
cial, physical, moral, and spiritual 
growth of a child in an atmosphere 
of freedom. But there are those 
rebels who are beginning to feel 
that the phrase “progressive edu- 
cation” has become an aegis for 
any sort of fad or fancy and that 
contemporary trends under it are 
leaving the child almost completely 
without tools for growth and de- 
velopment, since he has no mastery 
of words or numbers, the only 
tools for expressing abstract 
thought. A recent rebel critically 
tells this anecdote: A child in the 
lower grades brought home a re- 
port card which caused his father 
to remark in great distress: ‘“‘Why, 
son, you made only 30 in spelling 
and 35 in arithmetic!” To which 
the child eagerly replied, “But, 
father, see—I made a 100 in post- 
war planning.” 


Words Are Not Abstractions 


San discussion of the shifting 
meanings of words has not been 
given to show how confusing and 
untrustworthy language can be, but 
rather to indicate in the progress 
of understanding the importance 
of definition, of multiple definition, 
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of relating words to the context; to 
the social, intellectual, and histori- 
cal environment of the user of 
words, if the meaning is to come 
through. When words stand for 
things, they are not so likely to be 
misunderstood, but even here con- 
fusion is possible. When the word 
dog is spoken, for example, some 
of us may think “mongrel,” some 
“Cocker Spaniel,” and some “Great 
Dane;” but at least all of us would 
think of an animal which barks 
and wags its tail. But when words 
are abstractions we have to be on 
guard. 


To enforce this point a bit fur- 
ther, take the word liberal. To me, 
as to Robert Browning, the word 
sums up a faith that the best any 
of us can achieve is achieved 
through liberty, with which the 
word liberal is to be associated. 
Yet the word does not convey such 
a meaning to all who use it. One 
definition I have come across is 
this one: “A liberal—a mushy 
minded person who rather than 
make a definite choice between 
Heaven and Hell cheerfully hopes 
to combine the best features of 
each.” And here is not exactly a 
definition, but a reaction to the 
word when Westbrook Pegler uses 
it: Liberals to him are people “who 
need not be feared if you under- 
stand them. The thing to do is to 
keep constantly posted on what 
they are up to... treat them as 
something that got on your shoe. 
They are mostly noise, and an hon- 
est man has the advantage because 
truth and tolerance simply are not 
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in them.” Morris R. Cohen in The 
Faith of a Liberal takes into ac- 
count the tenability of such diverse 
conceptions, but by carefully think- 
ing the word through arrives at 
what to me is a thoroughly ac- 
ceptable working definition of the 
liberal as “one who has faith in 
enlightenment, a faith in a process 
rather than a set of doctrines, a 
faith instilled with pride in the 
achievements, yet colored with a 
deep humility before the vision of 
a world so much larger than human 
hopes and thoughts,” as one whose 
philosophy is “summed up in two 
great faiths or beliefs: belief in 
progress and toleration,” as one 
who believes “life is important only 
as a condition or opportunity for 
the good life, and prefers not to 
live at all if he must live as a 
slave in degradation.” 


Many, many other words like 
liberal often remain vague ab- 
stractions even though spoken with 
a glib, oratorical eloquence, par- 
ticularly in a country like ours 
which as a part of the democratic 
process seems to germinate beauti- 
ful words; but the words loyalty 
and justice will at this point suffice. 
Loyalty is often used to seek 
emotional support (not the same 
thing as understanding, remember) 
for some political project designed 
to shackle freedom of speech and 
of thought, or to enforce unques- 
tioning obedience to some form of 
authority representing the selfish 
aims of one person or a small 
group, or as a device for moulding 
men’s minds to a pattern in no way 


shaped in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted objective values of 
citizenship. It is important to de- 
fine the word in terms of definite 
principles. In California at pres- 
ent the term seems to have become 
a public cry, and surely it cannot 
mean the same thing to all who are 
crying. Time out for sharp defi- 
nitions might clear the atmosphere. 
And as for justice, our whole sys- 
tem of courts testifies to the diffi- 
culty of absolute definition, with 
the highest court of the land need- 
ing nine justices for a final in- 
terpretation, and their best efforts 
ending generally in merely a ma- 
jority decision. 


The Very Growth of Language a 
Threat to Understanding 


OR do our troubles with lan- 

guage end with defining these 
time-worn and unfamiliar words. 
Since Johnson’s dictionary ap- 
peared in 1775, with some 50,000 
words, the language has grown un- 
til now unabridged dictionaries 
contain around 550,000 words. This 
growth obviously means that many 
new words have come in through 
new fields of investigation, new in- 
ventions, through the expansion of 
the English-speaking world into all 
the four corners of the earth with 
the consequent adoption of new 
words from everywhere. It also indi- 
cates how scholarly research into 
older fields has produced words 
hitherto omitted. But the chief 
barrier to understanding has come 
through thousands of esoteric 
terms used in some of the social 














sciences, as in psychology, econo- 
mics, and education, which serve to 
conceal their meaning, apparently 
through an attempt to make them 
appear scientific, and which can 
only be labeled cant or jargon. 
H. L. Mencken shows by actual 
quotation what becomes of the 
beautifully simple words of Lord 
Nelson—‘England expects every 
man to do his duty”—when they are 
translated into the political or mili- 
tary jargon: “England anticipates 
that as regards the current emer- 
gency, personnel will face up to the 
issues and exercise appropriately 
the functions allocated to their re- 
spective groups.” 

But education is frequently the 
worst offender, even though the 
aims and problems of education 
are fairly well agreed on. A 
dictionary of education terms may 
contain as high as 10,000 words. 
Many of these are quite capable of 
being expounded in simple terms 
and could generally be taken for 
granted, like “outstanding,” “stimu- 
lus response,” even the plural form 
“emphases,” but many, like “crea- 
tivity,” “essentialism,” or “core-cur- 
riculum,” make esoteric terms out 
of fairly ordinary words. “Of all 
the band of learned men,” says 
Mencken, “who devote themselves 
to inventing new terms and then 
hugging them until the last drop of 
juice is squeezed out of them, the 
most assiduous are -the peda- 
gogues.” But many of the peda- 
gogues are themselves no less criti- 
cal, among them Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, who has coined the word 
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“‘pedagese” to suggest this word- 
making trend. Daniel Gibson, also 
a pedagogue, writing in The 
American Scholar (winter of 1942- 
1943) an article entitled ‘“Peda- 
gogues and Pedagese,” declares, 
“The subject of education is so 
overladen with fake sophistication 
and terminology that the only 
remedy would appear to be extirpa- 
tion root and branch.” To prove 
his point, pedagogues and peda- 
gese are differentiated. The peda- 
gogues exemplify that the prime 
factors of importance in educa- 
tion are the teacher and the stu- 
dent; they, therefore, patiently, 
laboriously, and intimately deal 
with the individual student. They 
believe that the laws of hereditary 
and individual differences make it 
very difficult to predict and de- 
termine inevitable laws of human 
behavior, but through rare quali- 
ties of insight and devotion they 
help to produce a man who em- 
bodies Huxley’s famous definition 
of A Liberal Education. In a word, 
the pedagogues are the Mark Hop- 
kinses who can make a university 
of a log when they are on one end 
of it and the student on the other. 
The pedagese, on the other hand, 
are those who try to establish laws 
of human behavior, ignoring the 
baffling influences of heredity and 
environment, and come up with a 
set of coefficients or banal defi- 
nitions expressed in scientific terms, 
and who finally lose the child in a 
maze of theory and terminology. 
As an example, a study is cited en- 
titled “The Amount and Rate of 
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Talking in Young Children,” 
which comes to the conclusion that 
“within each group there is some 
tendency for the older children to 
talk more than the younger.” But 
don’t think you know fully what 
this means, for its meaning is to be 
understood in this conclusion: 
“The coefficients between amount 
and age .34+.14 and 2.8 = +.15 
for nursery and kindergarten re- 
spectively.” The pedagese, further, 
seem unaware that commonly used 
words might be taken for granted 
in their contexts, or even left to 
common sense, but they clutter up 
a discussion and put learned lum- 
ber in heads by such a belabored 
definition as this one for tech- 
nique: “When one comes to do a 
thing, it is always done in a par- 
ticular way. There may be, for 
example, several ways of tying 
one’s shoes—each about as good as 
the other—but when one’s shoes 
are tied they must be tied in some 
particular manner. These specific 
ways of doing things—tying one’s 
shoes, teaching a sixth grade class 
in arithmetic, playing a violin, etc. 
—are commonly called techniques.” 
(This is not to say that education 
is lacking in useful and necessary 
words.) 


Words May Conceal Meaning 


A few other common ways of con- 
cealing meanings should be men- 
tioned. Euphemism, the mildest 
of these, may hark back to the 
genteel tradition, but still it tends 
to confuse the meaning by trying 
to alter things or “better facts” by 


substituting a mild, indirect or 
vague word for one that seems 
harsh or blunt, as expectorate for 
spit, inebriation for drunkenness, 
pass away for die, or veered from 
the truth for lie. Sometimes euphe- 
misms are used to conceal the na- 
ture of an occupation, as tonsorial 
artists for barber or sanitation offi- 
cer for garbage man—though if 
the change in name, as in the iast 
example, had come from an actual 
change in the social significance of 
the occupation, it would not be an 
example of euphemism. A most di- 
verting example of an attempt to 
change the attitude of the general 
public by the mere substitution of 
one word for another is Mencken’s 
coining the word ecdysiast as a sub- 
stitute for strip-teaser at the earnest 
request of Georgia Sothern for a 
“dignified word” to describe “the 
formal and rhythmic act of disrob- 
ing in public,” an art which she 
felt was being hampered by the 
wrong word. Mencken first came 
up with moltician to suggest the 
gradual shedding of feathers, but 
rejected it because it sounded too 
much like “mortician,” and coined 
the word ecdysiast instead on the 
Greek stem for molting! 

Then there are the “oily words,” 
the “loaded words,” and the “vir- 
tue words.” Words used to conceal 
thought by selecting them to give 
good or bad associations have been 
called by various terms, but F. A. 
Woods’ designation “oily words” 
seems best. A few examples are the 
using for one’s own side in a war, 
words like “courageous, brave, and 











determined,” and for the other 
side, “foolhardy, reckless, and stub- 
born,” or our side “withdraws to 
prepared positions” while the 
enemy retreats or is routed,” or our 
side “cleverly takes advantage of 
cover,” but the enemy’s side “sneaks 
and skulks behind rocks.” Other 
typical oily words are “red blood” 
(really a meaningless phrase but 
excellent oil) and “manly thing” 
(sometimes proved merely by one’s 
use of expletives); or a conscious 
selection of one of these pairs for 
“oily” purposes: modern vs. new- 
fangled, politicians vs. statesmen, 
or unusual vs. queer. “Loaded” 
words are used to arouse sympathy 
or antagonistic feelings by consci- 
ously selecting words to present 
facts but by pointing all the facts 
toward one preconceived purpose 
and ignoring others in order to 
color or distort the truth. Single 
“loaded” words are similar to oily 
words, as “tramps” vs. “unem- 
ployed,” ‘“‘crackpots” vs. “holders 
of uncommon views,” “lobbyists” 
vs. “industrial consultants,” or 
“housewives” vs. “home makers.” 
But for one who thought being 
unemployed meant shiftlessness, 
laziness, inefficiency, and lack of 
pride facts would be chosen tc 
make the person unemployed seem 
a tramp, such as his being listless, 
careless in dress, and ready to sit 
down whenever he could or on 
whatever was conveniént; whereas, 
one who thought being unemployed 
meant being a victim of circum- 
stances and of society would ignore 
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such facts or would use them to ex- 
plain the exhaustion of the victim 
because of his tireless and tragic 
search for work. The “virtue” words 
are glittering generalities used to 
give merit (or “virtue”) to certain 
ideas, programs or policies by 
merely attaching to them words 
generally accepted as designating 
fine things or qualities, such as 
love, generosity, welfare, sacrifice, 
plain folks. A former Texas politi- 
cian managed in every speech I 
ever heard him make to give “vir- 
tue” to any political scheme—no 
matter how preposterous—by the 
use of “God, the constitution, and 
my dear old mother.” 


Knowing Their History Develops 
a Feeling for Words 


| of the best ways to develop 
the right feeling about words is 
to know something of their history. 
Although occasionally words burst 
forth spontaneously, generally a 
single word represents in its strug- 
gle for survival a record of man’s 
groping attempt to express his 
thoughts. The English language it- 
self is an enduring and revealing 
historical document, but an exam- 
ination of it would carry us too far 
afield. Instead, let us focus briefly 
on one development of it, namely, 
the American language. Though 
this language has had a long fight 
for its claim to respectability, a 
monumental four-volume work 
completed in 1944, A Dictionary of 
American English on Historical 
Principles, is compelling evidence 
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that the fight is won. Indeed, al- 
most with the first landing of Puri- 
tans and Cavaliers in this country 
a new stream of words began to 
change both the vocabulary and 
the pronunciation of the tradi- 
tional speech. Indians contributed 
a number of words, among them 
raccoon, skunk, squash, hickory, 
and pone (later this is corn pone), 
and gave new meanings to English 
words, as in fireater. The French 
gave prairie, the Dutch maize and 
canoe, the Spanish adobe and cor- 
ral, to mention samples of words 
apoted from non-English people. 
Then new objects striking to the 
senses led to coining other words, 
as catfish, copperhead, bullfrog, and 
bobwhite. New experiences of pio- 
neer life led to others, as back- 
woods, clearing, diggings, blizzards, 
covered wagons, and squatters, 
along with husking bees, camp 
meetings, adsquatiating, and horn 
swoggling. With contacts weakened 
with England and a new way of 
life as a challenge, English words 
were twisted, shortened, or other- 
wise changed, as “to notify,” “to 
advocate,” or “keep a crossroads 
store,” or “balance” for “remain- 
der,” with almighty dollar and 
Uncle Sam making new symbols. 
With expansion, new experiences, 
new inventions, new businesses, 
new amusements, new political and 
social problems the coining has 
gone on and on—as “cow catcher” 
and “double header,” “stampeding 
the voters,” or “bolting the ticket.” 
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Is Slang Language? 


HOUGH Noah Webster in- 

cluded a goodly number of 
Americanisms in 1798 in his first 
dictionary and voiced his approval 
of them, many purists both here 
and in England attempted to ridi- 
cule the living language out of ex- 
istence. The controversy continued 
for several decades and led to what 
is generally known as a dictionary 
war between Webster and Worces- 
ter. Particularly objectionable from 
the purist’s point of view was the 
number of words labeled slang that 
developed outside the accepted can- 
ons of language. But Krapp calls 
slang the child of the new national- 
ism, and behind it, according to 
Mencken, was “a linguistic exu- 
berance, an excess of word-making 
energy originating in an effort to 
make the language more pungent 
and striking.” No one—least of all 
scholars—desirous of understand- 
ing the living speech of America 
can ignore the part slang has played 
and is still playing. Often it offends 
taste and decorum, especially when 
it is drawn from low sources or is 
too far-fetched, and sometimes it 
indicates in its users a second-hand, 
stale, poverty-stricken vocabulary; 
but the best slang is, as Mencken 
puts it, ingenious and amusing; 
also it embodies a kind of social 
criticism and provides new names 
for every-day concepts and says 
something about them. Many such 
words once called slang pass into 
usage, as “to cave in,” “to fly off 
the handle,” or “carpetbagger”; 
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others, like “tommyrot,” “graft,” 
“slacker,” and “racketeer” supply 
single expressive words for which 
there is no single equivalent in the 
accepted language. Of course, the 
English people also have slang, but 
it is neither so vivid nor so ingeni- 
ous as ours. They cannot under- 
stand our “kidding” and our “side- 
stepping” and are prone to spoil 
our slang by translation, as “I 
should worry” into “I should not 
worry.” Kipling was so puzzled by 
our slang that he is reported to 
have said that the American lan- 
guage had nothing in common with 
the English language except the 
auxiliary verbs, the name of the 
Creator, and the word damn. 


New Language Is Inevitable 


OWEVER modified the English 

language has become in America, 
the main stream in American speech 
is English. Walt Whitman under- 
stood fully the significance and in- 
evitableness of a new language. Yet 
he realized that “the English lan- 
guage befriends the American lan- 
guage,” and he called attention to 
the brawny, limber quality of Eng- 
lish and praised it as “the language 
of the tough stock of a race who 
through all changes of circum- 
stances was never without the idea 
of political liberty,” as “the lan- 
guage of resistance and common 
sense . . . as the chosen tongue to 
express growth, faith, self-esteem, 
freedom, justice, equality, friendli- 
ness, decision, and courage. .. .” 

It is through the medium of 
these two streams that we must ex- 
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press ourselves to each other and 
to the world, if out of the present 
dissension, misunderstanding, and 
bitterness we are to preserve what 
we call the American way of life. 
This, too, has become one of the 
glib phrases and has been extrava- 
gantly and flagrantly used to de- 
fend many of the vagaries of single 
individuals or of a special group, 
or as a “virtue” word to advertise 
special products, like cigarettes, 
breakfast foods, or cars; and it has 
been identified both at home and 
abroad as the Hollywood version 
of American life. But we must be 
sure that it is defined in accord- 
ance with history and in terms of 
democracy. Its meaning must have 
some relation to the meaning of 
America and an American. Histori- 
cally an American is not identified 
with one race, but with many races, 
and America is not identified with 
a single culture but with the blend- 
ing, even the synthesizing of many 
cultures. A typical American can 
be defined only by his characteris- 
tics, most important of which, ac- 
cording to Dorothy Thompson, are 
his disliking to take orders, but his 
willingness to do anything if asked 
in a friendly way; his dislike of 
staying in one place; his low opin- 
ion of war, but his ability to fight; 
his inventiveness and fondness for 
gadgets devised chiefly to save him- 
self work; his being gregarious, but 
not herd-minded; and his showing 
by the way he moves that he was 
born free. 
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What Do We Mean by Democracy? 


ACK of the American is a philos- 

ophy which is identified as 
American democracy. But the word 
democracy, like liberty, loyaty, and 
justice, is more often spoken with 
glibness than with understanding. 
Again, clearly all who use it do not 
mean the same thing. Both Hitler 
and Stalin have proclaimed their 
governments as the modern and 
true democracies. Mencken has de- 
fined it as the theory that two 
thieves will steal less than one, 
three less than two, and four less 
than three, and so on ad infinitum. 
Irving S. Babbit has interpreted it 
as huge masses of standardized 
mediocrity. Emerson declared the 
root and seed of the doctrine of 
democracy was self-reverence and 
the inevitable effect of the doctrine 
was to make each man a state. 
Others have defined it as govern- 
ment by the masses, or government 
by the majority, or as a government 
that has absolute equality. Only an 
historical approach leading to de- 
mocracy in action can arrive at the 
real meaning. Certainly in the be- 
ginning of this country democracy 
was accepted only in a limited 
form and with considerable fore- 
boding, with all the states effec- 
tively restricting suffrage in one 
way or another, and with prac- 
tically all the founders taking it for 
granted that property owners were 
best qualified to conduct the affairs 
of the state. But opportunities were 
boundless and no priviledged class 
was set up. Character and brains 


went farther than any artificial ad- 
vantages. Moreover, since the De- 
claration of Independence was 
born out of respect for the opinions 
of mankind, and since it embodied 
the philosophy that all men are 
created equal and are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, it 
became from the beginning a dy- 
namic force. Moreover, it has con- 
tinued a dynamic force that in- 
sists on the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and that makes him, not the 
state or the ruler, the source of 
power. This philosophy set up a 
government that rests on the right 
of the people to act freely in ac- 
cordance with established forms. 
The will of the majority prevails, 
but it is not, as in communistic 
states, a fixed or entrenched ma- 
jority, but a majority which through 
the free operation of public opin- 
ion can be reduced to a minority. 

The enemies of American de- 
mocracy harp on the fact that 
equality is not absolute, particu- 
larly emphasizing the social and 
economic inequalities. We who be- 
lieve in democracy admit these in- 
equalities and accept some inequal- 
ity as inevitable because of the 
differences between individuals. 
But as Professor R. D. McIver put 
this matter in an illuminating ar- 
ticle on “The Genius of Democ- 
racy” published in The Southern 
Review at the beginning of World 
War II, equality of voting power, 
equality before the law, and equal- 
ity of opportunity go a long way 
to remove social and economic dif- 
ferences; furthermore, the exploita- 














tion of one class by another can be 
suppressed; also economic differ- 
ences can be mitigated by encourag- 
ing initiative and opportunity, by 
assuring all citizens a reasonable 
security and a share in national 
prosperity. The American way of 
life has moved steadily toward re- 
ducing the barriers of inequality 
and the job is not finished, but 
democracy should continue to sur- 
vive (in spite of the imperfections 
of human nature as a part of its 
load) if we understand the word 
historically and realistically as an 
active rather than as a passive word. 


Look Out How You Use 
Proud Words 


E are challenged not only to 

defend our heritage, but to in- 
terpret it, or to listen to others in- 
terpret it, or perhaps to misinter- 
pret it. We must get not only the 
surface meaning but the meaning 
behind the meaning and be ready 
through our understanding for 
those who, like Humpty Dumpty in 
Alice in Wonderland, can make a 
word mean anything they want it to 
mean, and be alert to decide 
whether, when they use the word, 
glory actually means glory or a 
nice knock-down argument. We 
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must understand how to put words 
into action to give a direction to 
progress which seems beneficial in 
terms of American democracy, one 
of the most definitive aspects of 
which, as we have seen, is its quick- 
ening power in widening the mean- 
ing of individual dignity and worth. 
We cannot do this by mouthing 
high sounding words; still we can- 
not remain silent. We cannot be 
like those dull fellows Hem and 
Haw, in Bliss Carmen’s poem, who 
“shallied and shirked,” and who, 
whenever they found anything to 
do, “yammered and went it blind.” 
Free use of words is necessary to 
free thinking. Great words like 
liberty, loyalty, and justice are 
necessary to keep alive and mean- 
ingful our democratic concepts, but 
we should observe the caution 
given by Carl Sandburg in his 
Primer Lesson: 


“Look out how you use proud 
words, 
When you let proud words go, it 
is not easy to take them back 
They wear long boots, hard boots. 
. They walk off proud; they 
can’t hear you calling— 
Look out how you use proud 
words.” 








Increasing 


Intercultural 


Understanding 


in Uur Town 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 


VERY teacher recognizes at one 
E time or another in her career 
that the responsibility which 

she assumes as a teacher is over- 
whelming. She is often aghast at 
her own courage and foolhardiness 
in undertaking to bring up other 
people’s children. She wonders that 
she ever dared to offer herself to 
the world as a molder of the future. 
As a matter of fact, she is right in 
feeling the burden of responsibility. 
Her job is indeed not one to be 
undertaken lightly. Few people 
envy her. And yet, although seldom 
the object of envy, she is neverthe- 
less not one who sets herself up as 
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an object of pity. For the position 
of teacher is a paradoxical one, 
carrying with it burdensome and 


unenviable responsibilities, but 
offering at the same time many 
compensations. 


A recent excellent collection of 
writings on the profession of teach- 
ing, appropriately entitled Unseen 
Harvests, suggests this anomalous 
situation in which the teacher finds 
herself. On the flyleaf of the vol- 
ume, selected from writings to be 
found later in the book, are two 
quotations, one from H. G. Wells 
and the other from Erasmus. The 
recently deceased British writer 











speaks cynically and somewhat sad- 
ly of the teacher’s lot, referring to 
“the eternal tragedy of the teacher, 
that sower of unseen harvests, that 
reaper of thistles and the wind, that 
serf of custom, that subjugated 
rebel, that feeble, persistent antag- 
onist of the triumphant things that 
rule him.” Whereas Erasmus points 
to the teacher’s compensations. “I 
admit,” he writes, “that your voca- 
tion is laborious, but I utterly deny 
that it is tragic or deplorable, as 
you call it. To be a schoolmaster is 
next to being a king. Do you count 
it a mean employment to imbue 
the minds of your fellow-citizens 
in their earnest years with the best 
literature and with the love of 
Christ, and to return them to their 
country honest and virtuous men? 
In the opinion of fools it is a 
humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations.” 


PRIMARY concern of Delta 

Kappa Gamma is to study the 
role of the teacher in helping to 
shape the culture of which she is 
a part. One aspect of that problem 
which deserves more careful con- 
sideration than is often given it is 
the teacher as a contributor to in- 
tercultural appreciation, and thus 
as one who serves to further har- 
monious human relationships. That 
topic has been the center of inter- 
est for the Beta Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, throughout the past year. 
Centered as we are in a spot of 
unusual historical importance, this 
group has spent the year looking 
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at Richmond as the locus of our 
peculiar responsibility as teachers, 
reviewing its broad cultural heri- 
tage, its monuments to the demo- 
cratic ideals upon which the coun- 
try was founded, and looking at 
several of the cultural groups which 
make up its present structure and 
the rich contributions which each 
has made to its ongoing life. We 
have stopped to look at some of 
the natural beauty of the city, and 
to recognize the potential of such 
a city for the teaching of democ- 
racy, and thus for increasing inter- 
cultural understanding. 

The question which confronts us 
now is: What can we do as teachers 
to make the young people for whom 
we are responsible more alert to the 
cultural resources available in this 
community, and to lead them out 
from these resources to broader re- 
lations with the world? 

As I see it, the possibilities fac- 
ing the teacher are two-fold. First, 
there are the obvious external 
things which we can do apart from 
the curriculum, and second, there 
are what we might call internal 
things which are inherent in the 
curriculum itself. 

The external things are largely 
things we will do as individuals, 
apart from the positions we hold 
and the teaching we do. These will 
be such things as becoming a part 
of the community in which we live, 
identifying ourselves with the 
breadth of interests which are re- 
flected there. Although these activ- 
ities are individual and personal, 
having to do with our private lives, 
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as it were, nevertheless they will en- 
rich our teaching and will reflect 
themselves in the interests of our 
pupils. Such activities will be casual 
and unplanned. Nevertheless they 
are important for a comprehension 
of the world in which we live. As 
teachers we must know the broad 
culture of our times and lead our 
pupils to know it. There is no 
place for provincialism in a world 
made one as ours is by atomic 
power. 

There is no rule for this sort of 
external activity. Rather, we must 
take hold wherever the opportunity 
presents itself. The important 
thing is that we shall not be con- 
tent with narrow lives which ignore 
people who are different from our- 
selves. Only those who are different 
from ourselves in some respect have 
something to give us and some- 
thing to gain from us. 


ERHAPS the most important 

single thing that we can do, 
although on the face of it may seem 
unimportant to world relation- 
ships, is to know the individuals 
who live among us. It may be a 
French student in a nearby college, 
an exchange teacher from England, 
a Korean physician undertaking 
specialized study in some field of 
modern research, a Chinese who 
owns a business. Each one of them 
represents a different cultural 


group and may become a means of 
interpreting another way of life to 
us. For example, a young Czecho- 
slovakian minister in conversation 
the other evening, through his 


casual reference to a brother in 
a concentration camp, and to a 
minister friend whose freedom to 
speak is sharply curtailed, made 
evident to me the suffering which 
has come from the tyranny of a 
Communist régime. A German stu- 
dent has made me see the privation 
and hardship of her country in the 
area of education when she spoke 
matter-of-factly of the schools in 
which teachers taught three shifts 
of children each day. Another made 
stark and clear the danger of occu- 
pation without understanding, as 
she described the treatment which 
inexperienced American women ac- 
cord their cultured German serv- 
ants. A French ministerial student 
became the bond between two Prot- 
estant theological seminaries, one 
in America and one in southern 
France, and thus established a re- 
lationship which gives promise of 
far-reaching consequences for the 
church in both countries. For one 
individual to know another is the 
only way in which ultimately two 
great cultures may be solidly 
united. It has ever been so, and 
teachers are in a peculiar position 
to serve as those links which keep 
people from isolation in their 
thinking and arrogance in their 
behavior. 


HE second possibility for in- 

creasing intercultural under- 
standing is less tangible, and yet is 
a far more important and actually a 
more direct approach to the prob- 
lem. This is not external or extra- 
curricular, but internal. It is a 











quality of the curriculum itself. It 
will be inherent in the teacher’s 
own philosophy of education. 

Let me see whether I can tell you 
what I mean. In my understanding 
of education, the teacher’s primary 
responsibility is that of relating the 
individual to his culture. What 
kind of relationship he brings 
about between the two will deter- 
mine the character of both the 
individual and the culture. For this 
relationship is necessarily a two- 
way relationship. The individual is 
the product of his culture. He will 
be big or small, significant or in- 
significant, in proportion to his 
comprehension of his culture. Like- 
wise, the culture is the product of 
the individual. The individual, al- 
though created by his culture, has 
the power to transcend his culture 
and change it, shaping it in accord- 
ance with his vision for it. It is the 
role of the teacher, then, to trans- 
mit that culture to the individual, 
making it available for him, help- 
ing him to appropriate it to him- 
self, and at the same time to free 
the individual from his culture 
and lift him above it, so that he 
may consciously direct it. 


ET us look at these two aspects 

of this function of the teacher. It 
has become one of the truisms of 
our age that man is the product of 
society. Emotionally, intellectually, 
morally he is the heir of the civili- 
zation and of the society of which 
he is a part. His fears, his prejudices, 
his hostilities, his loves, his ideas, 
and his ways of expressing those 
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ideas, his ideals and his goals—all 
of these come to him from the 
people with whom he associates, 
and by whom he has been reared. 
There was a time, we are told, 
when all of the transmission of 
these folkways and mores, both the 
conscious and the unconscious 
transmission, was accomplished by 
the family. In our day, however, 
life has become more complex, and 
in our division of labor a whole 
class of people has been set aside 
for the particular job of transmit- 
ting that culture. That class of 
people we call the “teachers.” The 
teacher is set aside by a society for 
the purpose of handing down the 
culture of that society. His func- 
tion is conscious, planned trans- 
mission of what the race as a whole 
has learned and has valued. It is 
his task to select from all that is 
available, to judge, evaluate, to 
weigh and balance. His function is 
to take each individual beyond 
the limits of his own family cul- 
ture into the culture of mankind, 
to broaden his horizons, to make 
him in fact the heir of the ages. 
He has not been successful in his 
task unless the past has been inter- 
preted and incorporated into the 
present, and the culture of all peo- 
ples made the culture of his pupil. 

It is not enough that this expan- 
sion of the individual’s culture 
should be merely vertical, reaching 
back into the past. There must be 
a horizontal expansion as well. The 
culture he makes available for his 
pupil must include not only the 
contribution of past ages and an- 
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cient peoples, but it must include 
as well the cultures of all our con- 
temporaries. It will be the teacher’s 
function to increase the indivi- 
dual’s comprehension and appre- 
ciation so that, for example, the 
culture of the South may not be 
barren of great folk literature like 
James Weldon Johnson’s “Go 
Down, Death.” It will be the 
teacher’s responsibility to prevent 
the arrogance and stupidity which 
will not listen to the singing of 
Marian Anderson or applaud the 
dancing of Bill Robinson. It will 
be her responsibility to prevent in 
herself, in all Delta Kappa Gam- 
mas, the blindness which recognizes 
no great teachers among those in 
our communities whose skin is of 
darker hue than our own. 


OT only is it the teacher’s func- 

tion to transmit a culture rich 
enough and colorful enough to in- 
clude the whole past and the whole 
present, but it is also, and pri- 
marily, the teacher’s function to 
enable the individual to transform 
his own culture. For the individual 
is not only the product of his cul- 
ture, but he is also the maker of 
his culture. It is a great thing to 
preserve and interpret a culture 
and to make it a part of the persons 
for whom one is responsible; but 
it is a greater thing to free the 
individual from his culture. The 
teacher must lead the individual to 
an understanding of himself in 
relation to his culture. His greatest 
work will be to help an individual 
rise above his culture, to make it 


possible for an individual to ab- 
stract himself from his culture and 
modify it. Actually the two jobs go 
hand in hand. While the first can 
be done without the second, it is 
not possible to do the second with- 
out the first. And he who does the 
first only misses the real thrill of 
being a teacher. For it may become 
a sterile task, and a tragic one, as 
H. G. Wells rightly points out, to 
be always handing down the past 
and seeking to make a young mod- 
ern have some concern for it. But it 
is a royal task to give a boy the 
past and, at the same time, to free 
him from it. It is here that Erasmus 
has the right of it rather than 
Wells. To free men is indeed “next 
to being a king.” 

How that is to be done is a ques- 
tion which calls for careful con- 
sideration. It requires that we see 
the job of teaching in human 
rather than in technical terms. 
That is to say, we must take fully 
into account the human factors of 
learning. We must know without 
any hesitation that the boy is more 
important than the fact. Our goal 
is that something shall happen to 
him which is more significant than 
an ability to recite facts, and we 
must recognize that this significant 
thing cannot happen unless we take 
into fuller account the nature of 
the pupil himself. As we teach we 
must have regard for the boy as a 
person, dealing with him as an 
individual as good as, and no bet- 
ter than, another; as good as and 
no better than the teacher. We 
must treat him with dignity, re- 











garding him as another searcher 
for truth. 

Such an attitude prevents many 
traditional errors of the teacher, 
which can only be mentioned here. 
One of these errors is that of treat- 
ing the pupil as an animal to be 
trained, rather than as a person to 
direct. That is to say, it is the error 
of treating him as an object rather 
than as a subject—which is always 
a fatal error in dealing with per- 
sons in any relationship. A second 
error of the teacher is to think 
more highly of himself than he 
ought to think, to regard himself 
as an end in the teaching process, 
and his own ideas as the sum total 
of truth. St. Augustine, that re- 
markably wise theologian of the 
fourth century, put this error in a 
true light when he said, “Who is so 
stupidly curious as to send his son 
to school to learn what the teacher 
thinks?” A third error of the 
teacher is that of acting as though 
teaching were the handing down of 
unrelated facts or, as Alfred North 
Whitehead calls them, the propa- 
gation of “inert ideas.” 

The role of the teacher is to 
start the pupil out to discover 
truth, to help him in his quest for 
the meaning of his culture, to lead 
him to search for the purpose and 
significance of history. It is to start 
him asking such questions as “Who 
am I?” and “What has made me 
what I am?” and, even more im- 
portant, “What is my destiny?”, 
“What is my responsibility?” and 
“What have I to work with?” Mark 
Van Doren’s definition of teaching 
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put the elements of education out 
of their usual order, but in so doing 
he centered attention where it 
should be centered. As he put it, 
the art of being taught is the art 
of discovery, and the art of teach- 
ing is the art of assisting discovery 
to take place. “Wisdom is shared 
when we ask real questions and 
when we want answers no matter 
what the source.” 

The teacher must come to the 
disconcerting conclusion that as 
teacher she is not important, and 
that, when she makes herself and her 
ideas the final end of her teaching, 
she fails. It is only the mature teach- 
er who can arrive at that conclusion. 
Socrates, himself one of the world’s 
most mature teachers, knew that a 
teacher is only a midwife. Part of 
a teacher’s function, as Socrates 
well knew, is to teach people to 
ask questions which lead to the 
heart of a matter. 


UT if the teacher is not im- 

portant, the subject is not im- 
portant either. Now, it is certainly 
true that no teacher who regards 
her subject matter as unimportant 
is worth her salt. Most great teachers 
think their subject the most sig- 
nificant part of the curriculum, and 
it is right that they should. When 
a teacher does not feel the funda- 
mental importance of her own par- 
ticular subject, she is not likely to 
do any teaching worthy of the 
name. But the subject matter is not 
the goal, and no one subject is 
necessary to the goal. There is no 
one block of knowledge that is 
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necessary to the kind of personal 
autonomy which is the goal of 
teaching. Any subject may be the 
means to emancipation. 

I once asked a student of mine 
how she became so free of her cul- 
ture that she could help to shape 
that culture, and she replied that 
it was through a course in com- 
parative anatomy. She was study- 
ing the development of vertebrate 
animals, and most of the class time 
was spent on the skeleton of a cat, 
but when the examination time 
came she was led to a basement 
room and there was confronted 
with the skeleton of an elephant. 
Through that experience she was 
led to see the bigness of the plan 
and, at the same time, the impor- 
tance of the individual. It hap- 
pened to Esther Cloudman Dunn 
of Smith College through the pic- 
ture of a worn coin in a textbook 
on Greek Civilization. It happened 
to another person through a study 
of racism—tracing the development 
of the cancerous idea of racial 
superiority through a long series 
of writings, and discovering the 
disastrous consequences of dis- 
honest thinking in the oppression 
and martyrdom of non-“Aryan” 
peoples of the world. I have seen it 
again and again through a study 
of Old Testament history, where 
the pupils were led to trace the 
movement of a spiritually great 
family down through the centuries, 
moving always in the conviction 
that they were guided by an omnip- 
otent Father God, who had a 
world plan in which the outcome 


depended partly on themselves. 

However it comes, such emanci- 
pation involves a vision of one’s 
self related to all of history and to 
all of mankind. It sees with com- 
pelling clarity all that has gone 
before as a force pressing on this 
moment in which one lives. It sees 
the significance of the present. It 
sees the future waiting to be born 
through decisions made in this mo- 
ment. It sees with all the compre- 
hension of the past that this pres- 
ent is all we have, that it is at any 
moment our total responsibility. 
It sees the critical importance of 
the here and now, the eternal 
significance of the individual man. 
It sees the birth of every human 
being as the creation moment of 
one who is related to all men 
around the world, at once the heir 
of all men and the father of all 
men. 


ERE in our home town, whether 

it be a center of the nation’s life 
or some crossroad where few head- 
lines are written, it is the respon- 
sibility of the teacher to see that 
the heritage of the race of man- 
kind becomes not only an interest- 
ing record but also, and far more 
important, a living force which has 
served to shape us and which must 
itself be shaped by us. Certain 
phrases from our national history 
bind us to a way of life, refusing 
to be ignored by a generation which 
was born of them. Among them is, 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal.” Among them will be found 











these words of Thomas Jefferson, 
“The people the only safe, the ulti- 
mate guardians of their liberty.” 
Here in these cities and in these 
crossroads must be worked out the 
intercultural relations on which the 
wider relations of mankind are 
built. Here will be the same points 
of friction which are found in 
world politics, the colored peoples 
of the world rising to claim the 
rights they have as human beings, 
the rich and poor unable to find an 
acceptable balance of property. 
Here, too, will be found opportu- 
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nities for lessons from the past: 
here a constitution which forbids 
us to deny honest citizenship to any 
American, there the declaration of 
the four freedoms which point to 
the destiny of all the peoples of 
the world. Here in microcosm are 
all the barriers to world peace and 
all the possibilities of it. The de- 
gree to which individual teachers 
lead individual pupils into per- 
sonal freedom and social responsi- 
bility will be the measure of the 
sincerity and effectiveness of our 
words of peace. 





ur Foreign Fellowship 


Program 


MARGARET BOYD 


66747 EARLY two weeks I am al- 
ready home. What a joy to 
see my parents and my 

brother again. . . . But I am so 

touched, what all the Delta Kappa 

Gamma people did for me. Now 

it looks like a dream to me, too 

nice to be reality. But it was real- 
ity. If I can only do something 

from over here, I shall be glad. I 

shall not copy from you, but the 

things I saw and believed, those I 

shall use.” 

This is youthful Elizabeth Horn- 
lehnert, elementary teacher of 
Darmstadt, Germany, recipient of 
the 1949-50 Ohio Delta Kappa 
Gamma foreign scholarship, writ- 
ing to you. Elizabeth has just re- 
turned, after spending two quarters 
in study at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and a third in observing schools 
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and visiting in our homes. She had 
the opportunity to attend the con- 
vention of the Association for 
Childhood Education, The Na- 
tional Education Association Con- 
vention, and the International Re- 
lations Conference at Lindenwood 
College. She visited places which 
are loved by Americans: Washing- 
ton, New York City, Niagara Falls. 


| yowemngenie no other activity 
proves more satisfying to the 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
than does a foreign scholarship 
project. Those of you who met 
Elizabeth at some of the national 
meetings learned to appreciate her 
keenness of perception, her un- 
bounded interest in many and 
varied topics, her sympathetic un- 
derstanding. It was a delight to 











see her desire to learn from us new 
things and also her determination 
to keep intact her own ideas which 
had value. It seemed impossible that 
the cheerful young teacher who had 
lived with us had emerged from 
the horrors of war-torn Germany, 
had experienced the total destruc- 
tion of her village, long hours in 
the bomb shelters, separation of 
her family of four, each from the 
other. She had lived in the fields, 
searched frantically for her mother, 
found her paralyzed, cared for her, 
and then finally was herself hos- 
pitalized. It may be well for us to 
realize that our way of life must be 
understood by a world full of Eliza- 
beth Hornlehnert’s. 

I have taken time to open with 
a discussion of Elizabeth because 
I wish to share her with you. I 
wish to share her sincerity and 
her simplicity. Asked concerning 
the value of her American experi- 
ence, she raised her head and said, 
“Look deep in my eyes. Can you 
see the happiness?” And at Lin- 
denwood, “People from _ twenty- 
two countries—and always peace. 
That’s the way it should be.” When 
her turn came, as the last speaker 
on an international panel, casting 
aside her written speech, she fin- 
ished simply, “Today we have heard 
many good and wise things. Now 
let us all go home and get to work 
on these things.” In reading of 
Elizabeth I hope the members of 
our organization everywhere will 
have a sense of sharing in a project 
which is eminently worthwhile. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 
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Probably nothing is of more value 
in the democratizing of the Ger- 
man nation that that her young 
leaders shall be brought to this 
country. Democracy cannot be dis- 
cussed or explained; it must be 
lived with, experienced. Is it too 
much to believe that, through Eliza- 
beth, some of the ideals which Delta 
Kappa Gamma cherishes, will be 
translated into the schoolrooms of 
Germany? 


premise no other activity 
the growth in understanding 
brought by Elizabeth Hornlehnert 
to the Ohio members are repre- 
sentative of that now being experi- 
enced by Delta Kappa Gammas 
throughout our land. Many state 
organizations have foreign scholar- 
ships. The members of those states 
and the recipients of their scholar- 
ships are gaining the genuine un- 
derstanding and mutual respect 
which result from cooperation in 
exchanging knowledge and ideas. 
These are not only basic condi- 
tions of world peace; they are as 
necessary to national security as 
economic aid and military pre- 
paredness. Probably no other force 
can be more effective against those 
who would attack the United States’ 
motives, principles, and way of life 
than the statements of those who 
spend some time in our country. 
Although the role of the govern- 
ment in exchange activities is large, 
nevertheless private agencies must 
carry much of the responsibility. 
In this respect the record is good. 
American organizations have 
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brought over thousands of students, 
initiated programs for industrial 
and agricultural training, arranged 
for international conferences, sent 
students, teachers and young com- 
munity leaders to other countries. 
Of over 20,000 foreign students in 
this country in 1948, the expenses 
of only a few hundred were paid 
for in whole, or in part, by the 
Federal Government. Among the 
organizations responsible for this 
great student migration stands 
Delta Kappa Gamma. The Insti- 
tute of International Education 
sponsored more than a thousand 
Americans and nationals of other 
countries who received scholarships 
and travel aid worth more than 
$2,000,000. This financial assistance 
came from more than 300 academic 
institutions, governmental agencies, 
and private groups of citizens. It 
is from the Institute that Ohio 
Delta Kappa Gamma secures her 
foreign teacher. 


_ when she comes to you, this 
student or teacher, she will wish 
to learn things about you which are 
not in books and classrooms. She 
will want to discuss with you, play 
with you, live with you, as well as 
work and study with you. This does 
not mean a chapter visit where too 
often, like Tommy Tucker, she 
must speak for her supper. You can 
see to it that she is taken into your 
community and made to feel a part 
of it, that she gets first-hand knowl- 
edge of American ways of life, 
American people, American ideas. 
This can be done. 


A recent visit of a visiting teacher 
in a typical community, 35,000 
population, brought him a month 
in a private home, informal lunches 
with many different teachers, a foot- 
ball game, radio and newspaper 
visits and interviews, shopping in 
a super market, dinners in various 
homes, a visit to the state capital 
and the state education association 
headquarters; teachers’ meetings de- 
voted to both local and state school 
legislation, a wedding, a political 
rally. He attended the activities of 
service groups, church groups (Pres- 
byterian, Jewish, Catholic, Luther- 
an, Methodist, Episcopalian), the 
Community Chest, the P-TA, 
American Education Week, and 
World Fellowship Week. He spent 
some time in a steel mill, in a 
large university, in a small denomi- 
national college. He saw the 
teachers of that community par- 
ticipating in community activities, 
doing their own housework, laying 
a garden walk, painting a home. 
He was known not only by the 
mayor of the town and the super- 
intendent of schools, but also by 
the boys and girls, and through 
them, by their parents. He de- 
parted knowing an American com- 
munity, our good and our bad. 
But, according to him, the good far 
outweighs the bad. And when he 
returns he can give his fellow coun- 
trymen an accurate picture of us. 
Similar will be the testimony of 
many a teacher brought here by 
Delta Kappa Gamma or like- 
minded organizations. 

Hospitality is vital, but obviously 











the first step is to bring the visitor 
here or send the American abroad. 
To many of us, a foreign scholar- 
ship means a stranger in our midst. 
But do not forget the chapter mem- 
ber next to you, who, with a little 
financial assistance, may be a “grass 
roots” ambassador for her country 
as she studies or teaches abroad. 
Your foreign scholarship may be 
an ambitious project financed by 
one state; it may be the joint proj- 
ect of several. It may be cooperative 
with another organization or with 
the Federal Government. 

Many scholarships are offered 
both here and abroad. But, of the 
thousands offered, most are not 
complete. A complete scholarship 
means international transportation, 
travel and incidental expenses in 
the foreign country, room and 
board and tuition. In many cases 
only part of that is given. The stu- 
dent must find the rest. Organiza- 
tions in this field can give you 
names of many students who have 
been accepted by American col- 
leges and universities as scholarship 
students but who, even though 
their board and lodging in this 
country are assured, have had to 
turn down an award for lack of 
money (a minimum of $300) 
needed for other expenses. 

Perhaps you yourself, in your 
individual chapter, would like to 
bring a foreign student to this 
country. 

You discuss the idea with the 
president of a local college. The 
president offers free tuition. You 
make arrangements with a sorority 
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house or a family near the campus 
to give board and lodging to the 
student. Or your chapter may de- 
cide to raise funds to pay the living 
costs in the dormitory or private 
home. 

The idea grows. Civic groups 
may agree to raise funds to finance 
the local travel; neighboring chap- 
ters of Delta Kappa Gamma may 
assist with the personal and inci- 
dental expenses of the student dur- 
ing her stay. 

You interest one or two local 
merchants; perhaps the student 
may need warm clothes when she 
arrives, or clothing suitable for this 
country. 

You persuade the local editor or 
radio owner or, perhaps, another 
service club to send her on a tour 
during her vacation. You arrange 
to have her as a guest at state or 
national educational meetings. 


b gets then get in touch with the 
Institute of International Edu- 
cation, or another agency operating 
in this field, to ask them to recom- 
mend a student for your project, 
and to help arrange for her recep- 
tion. and her routing to your com- 
munity. 

You still must arrange for the 
student’s international transporta- 
tion. You find there are various 
possibilities. You may suggest that 
she apply to the United States Edu- 
cational Foundation in her own 
country for a travel grant under 
the Fulbright Act. The United 
States Military Government may 
arrange her passage from an occu- 
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pied country. The Institute will 
help you with this also. 

Many are the opportunities for 
groups to share in this experiment 
if funds are too limited to permit 
your financing a complete scholar- 
ship. You may arrange to defray 
the dollar expenses of a foreign 
professor to come to your univer- 
sity to teach or study, one whose 
international travel might be paid 
in foreign currency under the Ful- 
bright Act. You may help an Ameri- 
can teacher to meet her continuing 
expenses at home if she receives a 
grant to teach in another country 
under the same act. You may assist 
an exchange teacher who is having 
difficulty in making both ends meet, 
because of differences in salary 
scales and living costs. You may 
assist a teacher visiting and study- 
ing here to help herself through 
part-time lecturing. 

Many queries are received each 
year, by organizations such as those 
listed here, from individuals, ex- 
perts in their fields, who are anx- 
ious to come to the United States 
for a short time to observe Ameri- 
can methods, or to take advantage 
of American facilities to carry on 
research. These people can often 
finance part of such a trip, but not 
all. You can contribute to such as 
these. You may assist a foreign 
visitor already in this country to 
attend the summer courses offered 
by more than fifty institutions of 
higher education, adapted for for- 
eign students in various fields. 

There are more than three times 
as many foreign students in this 


country now as there were before 
the war. Many more wish to come. 
It had been hoped that the 27,000 
of 1949 might be doubled by 1952, 
but world conditions make that im- 
possible and may even reduce the 
number. In terms of numbers, these 
foreign students are infinitesimal, 
as compared to the two million 
American students enrolled in our 
colleges and universities. But in 
terms of good will they may be 
infinite. 

Like everything else worthwhile, 
the bringing of peoples of the 
world into close contact with each 
other is sometimes difficult. The 
program requires much care, inter- 
est, and patience. A partial list of 
agencies is given as a working guide 
to those who may wish to partici- 
pate in the field of exchange of 
persons. Because of limited space 
I quote but 16 from a 1949 listing 
of 65 organizations. 


Voluntary Organizations 


Advisory Committee on Cultural 
and Educational Relations with the 
Occupied Countries, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. 

American Field Service Interna- 
tional Scholarships, 113 East 30th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

American National Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 








Anglo-American Hellenic Bu- 
reau of Education, 126 Livingston 
Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, N.Y. 

Church World Service, Inc., 37 
East 36th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17,N.Y. 

Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Government Agencies 


Division of Exchange Persons, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C 


Unesco Relations Staff, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The international exchange of 
persons program, of which our 
Delta Kappa Gamma Foreign 
Scholarship Program is a part, is 
a long-range one. By building on 
government programs already in 
operation and by facilitating the 
expansion of private undertakings, 
such as our own, we may hasten 
that time when all peoples through- 
out the world will achieve a decent 
and a satisfying life. 

As Robert Oppenheimer once 
said, “Perhaps the best way to send 
knowledge is to wrap it up in a 
person.” If you are interested, your 
National Officers, or your Foreign 
Scholarship Committee will show 
what you can do to help bring 
foreign people to visit this country, 
to widen their horizons—and ours 
—to increase their knowledge and 
understanding—and ours. 

When the letter from your Na- 
tional Chairman arrives, be pre- 
pared to tell her of YOUR foreign 
scholarship project. 
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* ‘T EACHING is far from being 


a profession in many parts 

of the United States today, 
and there is no state or territory in 
which teaching may be said to 
have reached adequate professional 
standards. The main tasks lie before 
us.” These concluding statements 
in Building a Profession by the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards focus attention again upon the 
standards of “a profession.” 

Often there is overemphasis on 
the privileges of belonging to “a 
profession” and underemphasis on 
obligations. Every problem which 
confronts a teacher confronts the 
profession; yet the responsibility of 
the individual is no less because 
the problem also belongs to the 
profession. 

Improvement of standards is 
effectively promoted by those com- 
petent teachers who exemplify the 
essential qualities: (1) special 


knowledges, attitudes, techniques, 
and skills; (2) a high degree of 
ethical, self-responsibility; (3) basic 
interest in service to society. 

Many educators would qualify or 
limit such factors of “a profession” 
as: (4) discipline and selection of 
its own members; (5) setting prices 
for services; (6) a lifetime career. 
But all six factors may be identi- 
fied as conditioning the growth of 
professional-mindedness. 

Short time employment or the 
expectancy of short employment 
impairs professional growth. Al- 
though young teachers may give 
good classroom instruction, those 
who use teaching as a fill-in be- 
tween college and marriage or be- 
tween college and business are usu- 
ally not deeply concerned over re- 
tirement, tenure, salary standards, 
or in-service training. Now that 
orientation as to the aims of pro- 
fessional organizations is being pro- 
vided in college courses and on- 
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the-job, teachers are coming into 
classrooms with a broadened un- 
derstanding of standards. 

In the struggle to increase sala- 
ries to a level that will enable the 
maintenance of self-respect; that 
will provide for cultural, social, and 
professional growth; that will yield 
adequate security for old age, edu- 
cators should maintain professional 
ideals. 

The days for wallowing in self- 
pity are passing. Special conces- 


sions, reduced rates, exemptions 
from taxes and other civic duties 
are being asked less frequently by 
teachers simply because they are 
teachers. The profession has in- 
creasingly gained public respect. 
Successful accomplishments in 

raising standards are an earnest of 
continued improvements in the fu- 
ture. But we dare not be compla- 
cent. “The main tasks lie before 
us.” 

EuNAH HOLDEN, 

National President. 








THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN OUR DELTA 
KAPPA GAMMA ORGANIZATION 


LILLIAN MOHR FOX, Chairman 
National Committee on Music 
1948-50 


USIC should be put to func- 
tional use as an integral part 
of all national, state, and local 

Delta Kappa Gamma meetings. It 
should serve to raise the emotional 
climate of each meeting and should 
be thoughtfully selected and per- 
formed to clarify and dignify the 
meaning and spirit of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

Responsibilities of national, state, 
and local music committees should 
be to promote active participation 
in vocal and instrumental music 
among members; to teach and as- 
sist in the memorization of Ameri- 
can folksongs and Delta Kappa 
Gamma songs, one of which should 
be our National Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Song; to plan and select appro- 
priate music for ceremonials, birth- 
days and other special occasions, 
and to raise the quality of musical 
performance by using outside talent 
when necessary. Another responsi- 
bility of music committee chairmen 
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is to cooperate with the national 
music committee in enterprises 
which are of nation-wide impor- 
tance. 

In connection with this last re- 
sponsibility, the National Music 
Committee of 1948-1950 wishes to 
express gratitude unlimited for the 
excellent cooperation of music 
chairmen from state and local chap- 
ters in encouraging members to 
submit original songs for possible 
use in the new Delta Kappa 
Gamma Song Book. 

When the new Song Book Four 
is off the press, the untiring efforts 
of these chairmen and the hours of 
creative effort devotedly given by 
members throughout the nation 
will be at once apparent. The first 
chapter of the book is called “The 
Spirit of Delta Kappa Gamma,” 
and it is made up of songs by 
Delta Kappa Gamma members. 
This is largely true of the Chapters 
II and III titled as follows; 











II Ceremonials—Initiation 
Installation 
Memorial 

—National 
State 
Local 


Chapter IV, American Folk and 
Other Favorite Songs, is the result 
of nation-wide requests and sugges- 
tions. With the conviction that folk 
songs, which can be learned on 
first hearing, generally inspire spon- 
taneous group participation and 
provide emotional release, the con- 
tents of Chapter IV were selected. 


III Birthdays 
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Chord accompaniments for Auto- 
harp, Guitar, or Ukelele are in- 
cluded for use in the absence of a 
piano. Chapter IV includes also a 
number of well-known favorites to 
which poems, in other parts of the 
book by Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers, may be read or sung. 

It is the hope of the National 
Music Committee that Song Book 
Four will serve the needs of all 
members, and particularly the needs 
of music chairmen, in planning 
music with inspirational and func- 
tional value for all occasions. 








Practical Goals for an Interna- 
tional Teachers Association 


WILLIAM G. CARR, Secretary General 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 


for the World Organization of 

the Teaching Profession or for 
its Executive Committee. These are 
personal observations, based on 
four years of work with our or- 
ganization. 

I wish particularly to stress the 
adjective “practical” before the 
noun “goals.” A goal can be both 
remote and practical. If you tell a 
man in New York City to walk a 
thousand miles to the east, you 
have set a task which is entirely 
impractical. If he walks west, he 
need only take one step at a time; 
in the end he will travel his thou- 
sand miles. All he needs, if he walks 
in the right direction, are persist- 
ence, strength, ingenuity, and a 
compass. But if he tries to walk a 
thousand miles eastward, one step 
at a time will only lead him into 
deeper water until his hat floats. So 


N THESE remarks, I do not speak 





1Address before the Fourth Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, July 21, 1950, 
8:00 p.m. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


I would define a practical goal as 
one that can be reached, and not 
necessarily one that can be reached 
within the next seven days or even 
within the next seven years. 


1 


UR first practical goal is to con- 
tinue to expand our activi- 
ties everywhere in the world, to 
promote peace through education; 
to develop in the young sentiments 
which are generous, humane, and 
fraternal; to promote international 
correspondence; to encourage, mul- 
tiply and improve the various forms 
of interchange of teachers and stu- 
dents; to teach about the United 
Nations; and to refrain from bigotry 
and chauvinism in all our teach- 
ing. This goal has been discussed in 
our previous meetings and in many 
another forum. I shall not attempt 
to carry the analysis of it much 
further. But, if I treat this goal 
briefly, let it not be supposed that 
I regard it lightly. 
Social change has often been 
made through war and revolution. 











The gains expected from these vio- 
lent methods have often proved to 
be an illusion. The approach of the 
educator to social change is, of 
_ course, entirely different. Our 
arena is the minds of men. Our 
revolution, if it may be called that, 
is one of enlightenment rather than 
of violence. As we develop, in each 
country, a body of citizens who are 
well informed about the problems 
that confront them and moved by 
good will toward their fellowmen, 
other problems will become easy. 
The industrial revolution produced 
a new material world. The educa- 
tional revolution aims to produce 
a better human being. 

Direct education for peace is 
eminently worthwhile. In a sense, 
it is almost the only kind of edu- 
cation that is worthwhile. It need 
not be maudlin or flabby or Uto- 
pian. Realistic instruction will help 
to reduce the likelihood of war. 
But it will not do the whole job. 
Here, exaggerated hopes may be 
followed by unreasonable discou- 
ragement. 

We all tend to search for a single 
cause for any great social problem, 
such as war. We try to find some 
one simple sovereign remedy for 
the difficulties that confront us. 
Shocked by the evils of war, we 
have tried to fix the blame succes- 
sively upon munition makers, upon 
high tariffs, upon capitalists, upon 
communists, upon secret diplomacy, 
upon power politics, upon diplo- 
matic ineptitude, upon bad educa- 
tion, upon the evil nature of man- 
kind, upon the innate pugnacity of 
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certain nations, or upon a few 
wicked individuals. 

But can the origins of war be 
traced exclusively to any one of 
these sources? If we mean to make 
our organization an effective instru- 
ment for peace, should we not put 
our activities in a proper perspec- 
tive with regard to the activities of 
others? We wield a weapon of great 
power. We shall be more effective 
if we recognize its limits as well as 
its strength. We may thus remain 
more receptive to new approaches, 
more ready to cooperate with our 
fellow citizens who use other tech- 
niques, and more immune to disil- 
lusion and cynicism. 


SECOND practical goal of our 
organization should be to de- 
fend the rights of teachers and 
children everywhere in the world. 
What international body ob- 
jected when Japanese education 
was transformed to a straight mili- 
taristic operation? How loud was 
the voice of protest while the Ger- 
man teachers made the schools of 
Germany the tools of Hitler's 
wicked designs? What international 
organization spoke a warning when 
Mussolini imprisoned and exiled 
all Italian teachers who would not 
bow to his Fascist principles? 
Where shall we find the recorded 
position of the teachers of the 
world with reference to the mon- 
strous tyrannies over education 
which exist in various nations of 
the world today? We have abun- 
dant evidence that the teachers of 
the Soviet Union have been denied 
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all access to objective information 
and have no more right to teach 
independently than a Greek slave 
with the name of pedagogue. What 
have the teachers of the world to 
say on these subjects? Are they a 
matter of indifference to us? 

Two years ago our Greek col- 
leagues asked us to condemn the 
abduction of their school children 
by hostile neighboring nations. 
The clear evidence collected by the 
United Nations Balkan Commis- 
sion was submitted to us by the 
Greek teachers. Yet two years ago, 
at London, we all decided to say 
nothing about this appeal. 

I do not propose that our or- 
ganization concern itself with every 
minor invasion of educational 
rights. Safeguarding the liberties 
of individual teachers, under most 
circumstances, should be a respon- 
sibility of the national teachers or- 
ganizations. But our international 
body should be alert to help 
teachers where these organizations 
do not exist, or are incapable of 
defending intellectual liberties and 
economic rights. 

It may be objected that no action 
that we can take will be effective. 
But there is something worthwhile 
in being on the record. We can at 
least do that. Affiliated for con- 
sultative purposes with the United 
Nations and with Unesco, we could 
carry the struggle for fair play into 
the highest international circles. It 
is important to establish as a mat- 
ter of principle that an interna- 
tional teachers organization can in- 
tervene when national organiza- 


tions call upon it for help, or when 
large scale destruction of teachers 
rights occurs. 

We may be told that to be en- 
gaged in such issues is to be en- 
gaged in politics and that teachers 
organizations should never be poli- 
tical. I ask, what is it to be poli- 
tical? Is not every appropriation 
for the support of public schools 
passed upon by a political vote and 
often by a partisan vote? Is not 
every law which governs the opera- 
tion of schools enacted by political 
bodies? Are not the rights and 
duties of the teacher as outlined 
in these laws the result of political 
forces? Do not the members of our 
boards of education secure their 
offices, directly or indirectly, 
through the suffrage of their fel- 
low citizens; that is, through a 
political process? 

I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood. I regard it as most undesir- 
able for teachers as a group to form 
permanent structural alliances with 
any political party, or religious 
creed, or economic class. Teachers 
are required, by the very nature of 
their calling, to maintain the great- 
est possible measure of independ- 
ence and to shun all extremes of 
partisanship. But in our desire to 
avoid such entanglement we need 
not swing to the opposite extreme. 
If our international teachers or- 
ganization is to be effective, I ven- 
ture to predict that it will have to 
deal with issues which have pro- 
found political implications. 

Nor would I advocate that we 
concern ourselves with every issue 








of world significance. I propose 
only that we should consider those 
issues which have important and 
widespread effects on the fortunes 
of schools, teachers, and children. 
I would want us to act only after 
careful review of evidence and con- 
sideration of policy. All I am say- 
ing is that, if our organization is to 
give the national organizations the 
effective support that even the most 
powerful of them will occasionally 
need, it must avoid the crippling 
superstition that teachers organiza- 
tions should avoid every issue of 
political significance. 

It may be argued, too, that a 
world teachers organization should 
not concern itself with such mat- 
ters because to do so would inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of na- 
tions. If a tyrant seizes power in a 
particular country, thrusts all in- 
dependent teachers into jail or 
exile, staffs the schools with incom- 
petent slaves, distorts the truth, 
teaches lies to the children, gears 
the schools to a program of aggres- 
sion and oppression, and leads a 
generation of his own youth to 
destruction and, with them, the 
youth of the world, shall we stand 
by in contemplative silence? I say 
there is no national sovereignty 
which justifies actions of the kind I 
have described. Our responsibilities 
are mutual. Whether we are teach- 
ers in Greece, Malta, United States, 
Korea, Iceland, or Bolivia, we need 
never send to ask for whom the 
bell tolls. In the growing inter- 
dependence of the world, the ab- 
sence of free minds and free schools 
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anywhere in the world diminishes 
each of us. 


8 


A THIRD practical goal for our 
organization should be to rally 
our financial resources, increase our 
membership, perhaps increase our 
fees, look for possible support from 
other sources, and see if we can- 
not finance a permanent paid secre- 
tariat. Only the General Secretary 
of WOTP can possibly know just 
how much WOTP needs a good 
General Secretary. Someone of 
great ability who could give full 
time to the work of our organiza- 
tion would make a tremendous dif- 
ference. 

Those of us who are members 
of the larger national teachers as- 
sociations may forget the youth of 
the World Organization. We are 
prone, I admit, to compare our 
World Organization with the 
strongest of our national teachers 
organizations. The latter have paid 
staffs, committees engaged in many 
activities, useful and varied publi- 
cations, radio programs, public re- 
lations drives, direct services to 
their members, frequent meetings 
of their executive committees, and 
all the other necessities for a suc- 
cessful operation. The World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, on the other hand, has few of 
these things. Yet I believe we risk 
a serious error if we compare the 
situation of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession in 
1950, four years after it was estab- 
lished, with the situation, for ex- 
ample, of the National Education 
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Association of the United States in 
1861, four years after it was estab- 
lished. On that kind of comparison, 
we could find ground for optimism 
but not for complacency. The world 
is moving much faster nowadays 
than it did when our national or- 
ganizations were founded. Our 
World Organization must leap for- 
ward with a consequent and pro- 
portional acceleration. 

Our organization is young; like 
a child it may need to be some- 
what self-centered in the beginning. 
Everywhere today the compensa- 
tion of teachers is far too low. The 
problem is made worse by inflation 
and other factors. The World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion could supply information, 
raise morale by a feeling of unity 
and pride, and develop basic ma- 
terial which, suitably adapted to 
conditions in the various countries, 
could appeal strongly for public 
support. We need, for this and 
other purposes, a regular journal, 
translated into our working lan- 
guages, and used as one means of 
getting the needs of education fa- 
vorably before world public opin- 
ion. But such a publication would 
require a full-time staff. 

We might undertake a six-year 
cycle of comparative studies and 
reports to deal with these ques- 
tions: 

1. The recruitment of teachers. 
How to find enough good prospec- 
tive teachers to meet the growing 
needs of the world’s children and 
youth. 

2. The training of teachers. How 


to equip teachers for effective serv- 
ice to their nation and to mankind. 

38. Working conditions for teach- 
ers. How to bring about a reason- 
able size of class, a reasonable num- 
ber of hours taught per day and 
per week. 

4. The compensation of teachers. 
How to adjust salaries to a proper 
relationship to the compensation of 
other occupations and professions. 

5. The security of teachers. How 
to protect teachers against unjust 
or capricious removal from office. 

6. Teacher retirement and super- 
annuation. 

Within a cycle of this kind we 
could collect information system- 
atically on these topics throughout 
the world. We could give each 
topic a thorough review by a Dele- 
gate Assembly every sixth year. If 
new problems arose, or if special 
urgency should be attached to any 
one problem, the cycle could be 
modified accordingly. We could do 
these things if we had a competent 
staff. 

We need also a permanent rep- 
resentative at the Headquarters of 
the United Nations and Unesco 
who could serve as a liaison agent 
between the teachers of the world 
and the United Nations system. 
Such an individual could call the 
attention of teachers throughout 
the world to important and useful 
United Nations documents, rep- 
resent the opinions of teachers be- 
fore the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil, facilitate visits to United Na- 
tions activities by teachers and stu- 
dents, and help make the United 











Nations known, understood, and 
strengthened. Again, however, serv- 
ices of this kind cannot be per- 
formed adequately on a voluntary 
basis. 

4 


Pesach practical goal for an 
international organization of 
teachers is to develop better na- 
tional organizations of teachers. We 
can never be as strong as we ought 
to be while most of our national 
members remain weak. The plain 
truth is that there are not much 
more than half a dozen reasonably 
effective national teachers organiza- 
tions in the world today. Even the 
strongest of the existing national 
associations needs additional 
strength. Most of our national 
members, in fact, do not even have 
a single executive officer who can 
devote full time to the organization. 

In nearly all the member or- 
ganizations, international relations 
are handled by the regular staff in 
time stolen from needed rest and 
relaxation. Many existing national 
teachers organizations are merely 
loose federations of local and re- 
gional societies. Many of them are 
kept going only by almost incredi- 
ble self-sacrifice by their devoted 
officers. I think, therefore, that an 
immediate practical goal of our 
World Organization should be, by 
exchange of information and by 
mutual encouragement, to strength- 
en our national members organiza- 
tions throughout the world, and to 
bring about the creation of such 
organizations where they do not 
exist at all as yet. 
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This last point is worth a mo- 
ment’s emphasis, I think. There are 
vast areas of the world where 
teachers associations do not exist. 
We might well send competent in- 
dividuals to such areas to help 
establish teachers organizations 
upon lines which are most suitable 
for the needs and conditions in 
each country. 


5 


A FIFTH practical goal may be 
the first to be attained. We 
might well serve as an example of 
goodwill and cooperation to all 
other international organizations, 
governmental and _  non-govern- 
mental. Unfortunately, as you 
know, we teachers do not now set a 
perfect example in this respect. In 
the years between the two great 
wars there were six international 
organizations of teachers. There 
are six of them today, although not 
the same six. Fortunately, we are 
now engaged in an operation which 
may achieve a greater measure of 
unity and thus help us to instruct 
the world by example as well as 
by precept. 


6 


A SIXTH practical goal relates to 
the improvement of our own 
structure. Prompt efforts should 
now be made to bring the interna- 
tional association of university pro- 
fessors into the framework of the 
World Confederation of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Our Executive Com- 
mittee wisely concluded that our 
problems have been complex 
enough in bringing the elementary 
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and secondary teachers together. 
Nevertheless, I think we ought now 
to move to bring in higher educa- 
tion. We should also welcome into 
partnership the growing strength of 
adult education. Special interna- 
tional organizations of teachers of 
science, of music, and of other sub- 
jects too, should be brought togeth- 
er within the general framework of 
the World Confederation. Our pro- 
fession is not embarrassed by so 
much money and so much time and 
so much manpower that we can af- 
ford the luxury of incoordination. 
There should also be a secure place 
within the framework of the World 
Confederation for regional associa- 
tions of teachers, but any attempt 
to make the World Confederation 
a mere agglomeration of regional 
groups should be resisted. 

Another important structural 
problem is the line of demarcation 
between our work and that of 
Unesco. Our goals are about the 
same as those of Unesco, but we 
can offer a channel through which 
Unesco can work without an exces- 
sive emphasis on government poli- 
cies. Our World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession should be 
consulted by Unesco in the estab- 
lishment of the delegations for all 
educational conferences held under 
its auspices. 


Our international association 


should also cooperate with other 
allied international groups, with 
the international associations of 
physicians, for instance, on matters 
affecting school health; with inter- 
national associations of librarians 


on matters affecting books for chil- 
dren; with international scientific 
organizations; with religious asso- 
ciations; with associations of artists, 
authors, and musicians. 


Summary 


In summary, then, our organiza- 
tion should move toward these 
goals as promptly as possible. 

1. We should develop the atti- 
tudes and understandings among 
young people that will help to 
make war less likely. 

2. We should defend the rights 
and freedoms of teachers and chil- 
dren everywhere in the world. 

3. We should develop a small 
but efficient staff to render impor- 
tant services to our national mem- 
bers and to individual teachers. 

4. We should strengthen existing 
national teachers associations by ad- 
vice and other forms of assistance, 
and help to create such organiza- 
tions in countries where none exists. 

5. We should set before the world 
an example of unity in the teach- 
ing profession. 

6. We should perfect the struc- 
ture of our organization so as to 
make it a suitable instrument for 
our purposes. 

These, it seems to me, are some 
of the immediate and practical 
goals of our young organization. 
As a mature organization our ulti- 
mate goal should be a strong and 
sure teaching profession, proudly 
and efficiently taking its place 
among the forces of leadership in 
the world. 








Martha Bullert, winner of the Annie Webb Blanton National 





Scholarship, writes this engrossing letter from Geneva 


READ AND MARVEL 


Foyer de la Femme 
1 Rue de la valle 
Geneva, Switzerland 
November 4th, 1950 


Dear Friends across the miles: 

It is indeed months since I have 
had a chat with you and many 
letters of reprimand have been 
carefully filed and shall herewith 
receive due consideration! A very 
weary and strenuous school year 
ended July fourteenth and thence 
I put my typewriter into “moth- 
balls” and went to gather material 
for this letter. Here I am three 
months and two weeks later with 
the results. Now aren’t you glad 
you waited so patiently for the re- 
sults? 

When the school year ended in 
Geneva I bade ADIEU (in French 
of course) to my friends and took 
a week’s holiday in the Alps of 
France. My friend, Jacq, from the 
Netherlands and her mother spent 
their vacation in Switzerland and 
in France and the three of us 
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stayed in the little village of Sal- 
lanches near Mont Blanc. It 
was a thrill to see the Alps’ highest 
peak snow-covered, oblivious to 
July sun, a guardian of the vine- 
yards and the resort villages, where 
the natives wrest a hand-to-mouth 
existence from the soil of the moun- 
tain sides. The fields are tilled and 
tended by hand with crude imple- 
ments—just as they were a hundred 
years ago, nay, two, three, five hun- 
dred years ago. Men carried baskets 
of fertilizer up the mountain side 
and thence patted handfuls near 
the tender young roots of the grape 
vines. Women with hand scythes 
cut grass between the rows of ar- 
borescent plants and tied smaller 
bundles into ever larger bundles 
until a haystack-looking bundle 
carried by men knapsack fashion 
was brought down the hillside to 
the small barns in the villages. 
Here and there were patches of 
potato fields with bluish-white blos- 
soms and, where a more level piece 
of soil permitted, cereal grains 
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were turning yellow and swelling 
with ripening grain. Barefooted, 
sunburned, matty-haired children 
were munching dried pieces of 
bread, pulling grasshoppers apart, 
or turning somersaults down hill. 
We enjoyed long walks on these 
hillsides and friendly chats with the 
country folk. They say life is good 
to them, and they have lived in 
the quiet of these mountains for 
generations and have become part 
of the vineyard and the snowcapped 
mountains. Their hopes and dreams 
are that their children may find a 
similar satisfaction in the soil which 
was their fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
and great grandfathers’. Now and 
then a soft-voiced, leather-handed, 
calico clad mother wiped away a 
tear as she said, “This land was to 
be for Pierre, but he did not come 
back from the war.” Another said, 
“Our Henri loved the harvest time 
in the vineyards but he has not 
helped with the harvest since 1944. 
You see he lost both legs in the 
battle and cannot climb these hills 
again. He is watching us from the 
window down there.” 

We took a few bus tours—trips 
of a day’s sightseeing and moun- 
tain climbing. One of these very 
pleasant jaunts was to Col de Saint 
Bernard on the Swiss-Italian bor- 
der. A winding road leads up the 
mountain and now and then one 
sees remains of the rugged stone 
road Napoleon once built and 
traversed. A grim reminder too of 
slave labour! At the highest point 
of this mountain pass stands an old 
monastery of the Benedictine Or- 


der. It has given the glory of moun- 
tain heights, the closeness of starry 
sky, solitude and quiet to the men 
of the Order. For the weary travel- 
er and the tourist a part of the 
monastery and a restaurant offer 
rest, meditation, and bodily nour- 
ishment. In the wintry months these 
monks reign over the snow-covered 
mountains and their huge Saint 
Bernard dogs are the guardians and 
savers of lives; for when a blizzard 
rages, and storms come up very 
suddenly, travelers are often caught 
in the storms and the wintry ele- 
ments are cruel. (This year the first 
snows fell September fifth.) The 
dogs are sent out by the monks to 
wander over the miles of mountain 
passes; if a dog does not return at 
eventide the monks know that he 
stands vigil and is giving the 
warmth of his body to a human 
being along the way. Each dog car- 
ries a flask of brandy and a loaf 
of bread tied to the dog’s neck. This 
is for stimulant and food for the 
lost traveler. If a dog does not re- 
turn, a rescue party is sent out 
with other dogs in search of the 
guardian and the traveler. These 
mountains in the summer time are 
a botanical paradise, for one finds 
hundreds of varieties of Alpine 
flowers—blue gentians, yellow ar- 
nicas, red alpine roses, white dai- 
sies, purple thyme, white, yellow 
and blue star flowers—a carpet of 
colors! Many are miniature and 
the craggy mountainsides are a 
sight of beauty one never forgets. 
For the mountain climbers the 
still higher peaks offer a most pre- 











cious and beautiful flower of all— 
Edelweiss. High up in the crags or 
on the steep rocky ledges on the 
very highest peaks are these rare 
velvet white flowers as though wait- 
ing for the angels to reach down 
and pick them. This flower is most 
appreciated if one ventures up to 
see it in its habitat and to pluck it. 
It is the crowning glory of an other- 
wise rugged barren mountain. The 
climb itself is one never to be for- 
gotten for it gives deep satisfaction 
and a reward one cannot describe 
in words when the highest peaks 
are mastered. In climbing moun- 
tains—unlike our work-a-day world 
—the weakest sets the pace. Should 
the slowest, weakest falter or be 
lost, all must suffer or retard. Often 
one climber is roped to another, 
thus forming a long chain, and one 
may save another or one may also 
be pulled down by another in a 
fall. As I stood high up on a rocky 
ledge I had a sense of belonging 
to a group, yet I sensed a freedom 
never felt before. Thinking became 
clear as the air, the noise of the 
world was not with us, the almighty 
dollar for once not our guide, the 
world was wide and beautiful and 
there was peace all around. I 
wondered if in everyday living we 
—each of us, can choose our guide 
and in the choosing are we wise? 
The week in France ended on July 
22nd and I parted from Jacq and 
her mother at Basle for they re- 
turned to the Netherlands and I 
was on my way to a summer ses- 
sion at the University of Vienna. 
My train rolled along lovely Swiss 
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valleys and through tunneled 
mountains into Lichtenstein. This 
small country is a spot on the map, 
providing a dealer in American 
cars, a rendezvous for smugglers, a 
haven for escaping politicos whilst 
they decide whither to go, a quiet, 
fertile country with farmers tending 
goats, hunting deer and knowing 
little about the vast, unhappy coun- 
tries around them! There is no 
customs at the border; they are 
content to use either Swiss or Aus- 
trian currency, check no passports 
and could well post their motto of 
“Live and let live” for others to 
adopt! I stopped for a day in Inns- 
bruck—a lovely city in the Tyrol. 
I walked about the town and en- 
joyed the friendliness of the people, 
for one is very soon in conversation 
with the chubby leather-panted 
men or apron-clad Tyrolean wom- 
en. My eyes were attracted to the 
large placards on the walls of build- 
ings, in the railway station, post- 
office, and on church doors—pla- 
cards with from 30 to 60 photos 
of youngsters from about five to 
fourteen years of age. These chil- 
dren are foundlings or orphans. 
Many do not remember their own 
names as given to them by their 
parents, nor the names of their 
parents, where they lived nor any 
information about home and 
family. Some do remember their 
own name, remember too that their 
father worked in a factory and that 
grandmother lived with them. 


Sometimes information read: “Kurt 
is about seven years old, blue eyes, 
blonde, thin, sensitive, and needs 
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the affection of parents and home. 
Are you interested in Kurt?” An- 
other read: “Frederich Karl is nine 
years old and thinks he was born 
March 9th, in Innsbruck. His 
father was in the army and his 
mother and sister were killed in the 
bombing. Have you some work and 
a home for Frederich Karl?” Or 
“Greta is seven, blonde hair and 
blue eyes. Her right arm is para- 
lyzed. She has never been to school. 
Have you an open heart and a 
home for Greta? Please adopt her.” 
These youngsters are under the 
care of a church organization or a 
community organization tempora- 
rily. Life is not offering them a very 
fair chance! Do wars settle any- 
thing, anywhere, ever? 

The evening train took me to 
Salzburg, where I arrived at one- 
twenty in the morning and had to 
wait for a train to Gmiinden at four- 
fifteen. This three-hour wait meant 
a search for the “waiting room” 
where I found children and elders 
asleep on the chairs and benches 
and hiking-vikings huddled close 
to their knapsacks. The bicycle, a 
knapsack, and their countries’ flag 
are man’s most cherished posses- 
sions in Europe! The Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes can be met 
everywhere touring Europe with 
these three possessions. I pushed a 
few knapsacks aside and cuddled 
up to a non-snoring Dane and went 
to sleep too. At four o’clock most 
everyone made an effort to awaken 
and dash for a train or a cup of 
coffee or to take to the road again 
on the bicycle. The latter should 


have a comment added. You see, 
the youth of Europe love to travel, 
but most of them have very little 
money and nearly all countries 
limit the amount of currency which 
their citizens may take out of the 
country. And the bicycle is a very 
inexpensive means of travel; food 
consists of bread and cheese or 
sausage carried in the knapsack; 
with a change or two of clothes. A 
night’s rest is free in railroad sta- 
tion waiting rooms, on park 
benches, or in the hay fields along 
the road. I met many young people 
who had traveled for two or three 
weeks and had slept in the new 
mown hay along the way or at rail- 
way stations. 

The University of Vienna offers 
a summer session to foreign stu- 
dents in Schloss Traunsee on beau- 
tiful Traun Lake near Gmiinden. 
The University in Vienna is in the 
Russian zone and the pressure of 
lecturing, thinking, and living is 
very difficult for the professors. 
Hence the summer offers a holiday 
in the American zone, freedom of 
lecturing and movement. The pro- 
fessors brought their families for 
vacation yet could give a few hours 
each day to lecturing. Schloss 
Traunsee itself belongs to the Her- 
zog of Wiirtemburg, but living 
costs are so high that even a prince 
cannot live in his castle—so the 
State has taken over the Schloss 
and it is a girls’ school during the 
year and is rented by the University 
for the summer sessions. During the 
German occupation it was a train- 
ing school for pilots, and after 











liberation the Allied forces used it 
as a DP Camp for Polish refugees 
who destroyed many of the beauti- 
ful wood carvings, the oil paintings, 
and much of the furniture within 
the castle. The University courses 
were excellent with some outstand- 
ing European professors as lectur- 
ers. The student body varied in age 
from seventeen to forty-eight and 
also varied from Americans one 
could be proud of to Americans 
who are a detriment to better world 
understanding. By and large the 
men (many veterans) were more 
mature. A few representatives from 
women’s colleges left much to be 
desired and more than one profes- 
sor asked. “Do Americans begin 
school after they are eighteen?” Far 
too often the cigarette pack was a 
book mark and far too often the 
dollar demanded attention. The 
latter is three days’ salary for the 
greater number of people in Aus- 
tria and for the Americans it is 
flaunted as a “tip.” Luxuries are too 
often demanded in a country where 
people struggle for bare necessities. 
Friendship and understanding can- 
not be bought with dollars nor by 
the majority of tourists. There is a 
real need for American teachers to 
come to Europe to spend a summer 
in serious study of European prob- 
lems or spend a year abroad. Stu- 
dents should be more carefully se- 
lected and informed about the cus- 
toms of some foreign countries— 
and when in Rome we might some- 
times do as the Romans do! I believe 
that we need in the field of educa- 
tion to make a greater effort to 
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know and to appreciate Europe. 
I am often humbled by their rich 
history and music. I am often in- 
spired by their wealth of art and 
beauty. I am often envious of their 
knowledge of five, six or seven 
languages. I am often discouraged 
by their clinging tenaciously to 
traditions. I feel keenly that the 
lack of foreign languages which 
Americans have is the greatest 
handicap in understanding other 
countries and peoples. 

This past summer at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and last summer at 
the University of Utrecht have been 
a great satisfaction and joy. These 
summer sessions are offered on the 
part of Europeans to know America 
and Americans as individuals and 
as friends rather than to see us 
only as tourists, as foreigners via 
poor films. It is a sincere desire to 
recognize the culture of a young 
nation, for in the eyes of Europe 
we are young indeed. 

Not only were the intellectual 
aspects probed and cultivated but 
also the social and recreational life 
received attention. Mountain 
climbs, movies, sailing on Traunsee 
were a lure tempting one to miss 
classes—just on glorious sunny 
days of course! Most thrilling of 
all was the opportunity to attend 
the Salzburg Music Festival. We 
were taken by bus thrice in the 
afternoons and four times in the 
evenings. Last year in Utrecht I 
saw the old morality play “Every- 
raan” given in the old Dutch as 
written originally. At Salzburg I 
saw it again given in the German 
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language — “Jedermann” — in the 
huge outdoor theater in the heart 
of the city in front of the great 
Cathedral. The costumes and the 
acoustics were elaborate and the 
performance excellent. Another 
treat was the “Magic Flute” with 
Furtwangler directing the State 
Philharmonic of Vienna in Mozart's 
music. A highlight of the summer 
was of course the Vienna Boys 
Choir. This was an evening spent 
with the singing of angels and left 
one humbled and silent. The very 
first Boys Choir was founded in 
1498 by Emperor Maximilian. 
Many of the great musicians began 
as “Sangerknaben.” Mozart com- 
posed for the group when he was 
only twelve years of age. His 
“Bastian and Bastienne” is still a 
frequent number on the reper- 
toire. Schubert, Brickner and 
Haydn were once choir boys. The 
lads range in age from seven to 
fifteen and the difficult four-, five-, 
six- or eight-voiced movements 
often make one think one is listen- 
ing to a heavenly music box or to 
heaven’s choir itself. 

Four short days were spent in 
beautiful Vienna itselfi—mostly in 
the Ring which is now the Inter- 
national zone. In all of Europe I 
have quite lost my heart to the 
Dutch people with their cleanli- 
ness and friendliness and industry, 
but Austria as a beautiful country 
and Vienna, as a city, stole the rest 
of my heart! To tell you my love 
for and my feeling about Vienna 
would be a whole letter in itself 
and how unjust to offer you only a 


glimpse herewith. . . . Vienna is 
the pulse of the heartland of 
Europe. It is a symbol of European 
history; it is Silent Night, Holy 
Night; it is more then a song, it is 
a whole symphony; it is the 
“gemiitlichkeit” and the joviality 
signified by the Austrian people; it 
is a war-wounded and battle-scarred 
soldier; it is the pearls of beautiful 
architecture strung on the Blue 
Danube; it is the Vienna Woods 
immortalized in song and poem; it 
is a challenge to gay Paris; it is a 
living drama under the pressure 
of a Communistic Octopus; it is 
gasping for freedom; it is museums, 
churches, castles, operas, and cathe- 
drals; it is beer gardens, wine cel- 
lars, and wonderful kitchens; it is 
tombs, statues, and canopies—it is 
all of this and more which hold 
one spellbound! Little wonder that 
one-third of the entire population 
of Austria lives within this one city. 
I could tell you of the beauty of 
the fifteen original Brueghels in 
the museum, of the Augarten Porce- 
lain, of the splendor of the castle 
of Marie Therese and Franz Joseph, 
but why not come and see it for 
yourself. I do want to go again and 
stay longer—shall we meet there? 
The city lies about a hundred 
kilometers within the Russian zone, 
but within the city is an “Interna- 
tional zone” controlled by the four 
powers, Russia, Britain, France, and 
the United States. There seems to 
be a constant battle of ideologies. 
We visited the Allied Information 
Service and also engaged in con- 
versation soldiers from the different 








occupying powers. Five years of oc- 
cupation has not given any Ameri- 
can taxpayer his money’s worth, 
but of course as long as we are will- 
ing to continue to pay taxes for 
such poor results—WHY should 
the Army change? We were told by 
an officer working with personnel 
problems that the greater fault 
lay in the kind of soldier we have in 
our occupation forces. Most of them 
do not care what happens in Europe 
nor about understanding Europeans 
nor about selling America to Euro- 
peans. He also said that the Army 
had requested a contingent of re- 
placements with an IQ of at least 
110 and out of 476 they received 
five with an IQ over 100. Nice go- 
ing, huh? The behavior of our 
young men is not very commend- 
able judging from the orphanages 
caring for children with American 
fathers and European mothers, the 
beer hall escapades, the treatment 
of people in the occupied coun- 
tries. This too makes for a bitter 
attitude toward our country and 
heaps upon America criticism on 
home, schools and church. Both 
radio stations in Vienna are under 
Russian pressure and within the 
Russian zone. Theoretically Austria 
is a free country, but it is com- 
pressed between strong powers. 
The Allied trio dare not move out 
or Communistic lava will flow 
westward. Two-thirds of the news- 
papers and the printed page are 
under the Russian press, whilst the 
American press must cut its budget 
and pare down expenditures for 
publicity and increase soldiers’ 
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salaries or allowances because that 
means votes back home. Lots of 
good those votes will do our con- 
gressional chairwarmers if Europe 
goes to pot! Americans at home 
could do much in the promotion of 
good will if we concerned ourselves 
by taking in young students, teach- 
ers, and industrial workers for a 
period of study in America. It is 
financially impossible for most 
Europeans to pay their expenses in 
the States or to even pay for trans- 
portation—currency exchange sim- 
ply does not permit it. An average 
teacher or professor in Austria re- 
ceives about seven hundred shil- 
lings per month—this enables him 
to live and care for a family com- 
fortably but not luxuriously—in 
American money it is equal to 
twenty-eight dollars. The head of 
a department or of an industry 
would earn about forty to fifty dol- 
lars per month—how can any Aus- 
trian on this salary dream of learn- 
ing to know America in America? 
With a little planned effort on our 
part other than writing out checks 
—we could so easily prove to Euro- 
peans that what Russia promises 
is lived in America! We do have 
for all our people opportunities 
and privileges unequaled anywhere 
else! Let us share these lest we lose 
them. 

After the summer session I visited 
some Displaced Persons Camps. 
There are 108 DP Camps in Austria 
alone with some 335,000 DP’s left 
of which about 72,000 are in camps 
and the rest work at hand-to-mouth 
jobs and live anywhere within the 
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country. A visit to a DP Camp 
leaves one confused. It is the best 
anti-sleeping pill I know of. Camp 
Paasch within the Salzburg area is 
an IRO (International Relief Or- 
ganization) Camp unit with about 
2,000 people of all nationalities, 
many of them Russians. They live 
—an entire family in one room or 
at most two small rooms in bar- 
racks and they work, if they can 
secure work, within the Salzburg 
area. I visited several families. In 
one room a man of 64 and his sis- 
ter of 67 lived; they had fled from 
Poland. His son was in the army 
and he knows not whether he ever 
returned; his wife was separated 
from him when the refugees fled 
and he knows not where she is, 
whether alive or dead. He owns 
only what he wears. His sister car- 
ried with her a bundle with some 
family photos, a few pieces of linen, 
and a treasured mirror. These are 
all they possess of home but not of 
memories! Of course these people 
would like to return to Poland, to 
what once was their home, and to 
find again those from whom they 
are separated. They wait and pray 
patiently for that end. Another 
family I visited was a man, his wife, 
and a boy of seven and a baby ex- 
pected in March. She said, “I can 
only hope that my baby will never 
be born, for what have I to offer 
that child? I do not even have a 
diaper. Could you give me just two 
or three diapers?” Most of these 
families are very afraid of another 
war, for they have fled from a zone 
occupied by Russia or from Russia 


itself and would be cannon fodder 
if ever the Red army advanced. 
Many others talk war and want 
war, thinking that war will mean 
liberation of a country they have 
had to leave, a home once theirs 
will be free again for them to re- 
turn to. 

Within the city itself is a Static 
Camp run by the Austrians. The 
people in this camp are mostly 
“Volksdeutsche” and ineligible for 
immigration. Families live in com- 
munity barracks and work in any 
jobs available. These people have 
no chance of immigrating for they 
are ethnic Germans and their only 
hope is to some day return to the 
satellite country from which they 
fled or to be absorbed in the coun- 
try where they now are—which is 
doubtful. Their return to their 
former home is questionable too, 
for the Russians are forcing: Mon- 
golians and Chinese to settle in the 
thousands of acres of land in the 
satellite countries vacated by these 
refugees. Outside the city in Hell- 
brun is an IRO Transit Camp— 
“Hellbrun Camp.” There were 
about 10,000 people cleared 
through this camp last year—im- 
migrating to America, Canada, 
Australia, and South America. Peo- 
ple are sent to this camp from the 
other camps when they are selected 
and ready to leave for their new 
home and country. Here a final 
processing takes place, their bag- 
gage is checked and boxed; they 
are given information about their 
new country, their relationship with 
their new sponsor, living and work- 
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ing conditions in the country, the 
government of the country, history 
of the country, unionism, social 
security, culture and customs, cli- 
matic, industrial and agricultural 
conditions, wages and cost of liv- 
ing; language classes are conducted 
so that the people may learn a few 
necessary phrases if they do not 
already have some knowledge of 
the country’s language. This part 
of the program is an excellent one 
and is conducted by the World 
YMCA/YWCA under the IRO. 
Lectures, films and mimeographed 
articles are used to disseminate 
this information. I enjoyed seeing 
this program in operation and read- 
ing the material given to them and 
believe that because of it I can be 
a better American in Europe and 
return a better citizen to my coun- 
try. Many little details are given 
which in our everyday living we 
think little of but which are very 
vital and also strange to a new- 
comer. For instance in the bulletins 
on “Habits and Customs” the im- 
migrant is told that it is wise to 
note that “Americans do not eat 
with their knife and fork but use 
their knife only to cut meat and eat 
only with the use of the fork, plac- 
ing the knife on the edge of the 
plate.” It is also “the custom not to 
butter a whole slice of bread at a 
time; not to reach for the salt and 
pepper but to ask for it to be 
passed!” Another—‘“In America 
the man always walks on the street 
side when walking with a lady (in 
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Europe he walks always on the left 
side) and in America people do 
not bow when they meet one an- 
other and they do not shake hands 
as frequently as in Europe.” . . . 
Another—“In America one does 
not ask people their age” (I am 
sure they meant this only for 
women over 25!) . I noticed too that 
frequent mention was made of our 
“pace”—for the immigrants were 
warned that “the pace of Americans 
in work, in play and in living is 
fast and immigrants should not be 
discouraged if they cannot equal 
quantity when working in indus- 
try,” etc. ... The European is on 
the whole much more “gemiitlicher” 
than the American and delights in 
handwork rather than quantity of 
machine production. There is al- 
ways a pause for coffee, tea or beer 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon. In 
Hellbrun too families with children 
are gradually changed to a diet 
such as they will have on their boat 
trip to the new country and in 
their new homeland. It was found 
that very often illness resulted be- 
cause people were not used to the 
different foods, especially little chil- 
dren. Thus long delays resulted at 
the point of disembarkation and 
facilities were not always such that 
families could be accommodated 
for many days. Then, too, mothers 
are taught how to care for the 
youngsters on the crowded boats, 
Ess. His 
(To be continued) 








Consumers or 


Producers? 


MARY M. KEEFFE 


HE solutions of the problems 

which face us daily as teachers 

may come from our own alert- 
ness, open-mindedness, and ingenu- 
ity. Yet, in far too great a measure, 
we lean on the research specialists 
to supply the answers. Too often, 
in our own experiences we have 
found them wanting; no doubt 
partly because many of the prob- 
lems lie within the walls of the 
classroom and can be solved only 
by the teachers who live with them. 
We, as members of the teaching 
profession, have treasure chests at 
our feet; they lie unopened for 
many reasons, and thereby we lose 
one of the most fascinating and 
satisfying experiences we can have. 
As members of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society we are also failing 
in one of our duties as leaders; we 
should not content ourselves with 
being the consumers of educational 
research but should be its main 
producers. Even if we are beyond 
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the reach of the research specialist 
as well as sadly lacking in ideal 
teaching situations, model pupils, 
and classrooms, we can still be a 
valuable cog in the improvement of 
the educational machinery. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety, as an educational leader, has 
a research program to draw your 
attention to the need of your assist- 
ance. The primary aim is to stimu- 
late the members to become ac- 
tive participators in good research 
and in this way command deeper 
respect for the organization. The 
research program has been set up 
on a national, state, and chapter 
basis for effective work. Research 
necessarily must be centralized; 
therefore, it is the hope of the 
national research committee that 
all reports of any research being 
done be submitted; in this way 
much energy and time can be saved. 
The national research committee 
does not dictate what is to be done 





either on a state or chapter level 
but encourages the states and chap- 
ters to use their own initiatives. 
During the past year the national 
research chairman was assisted by: 
Dr. Elizabeth Michael, Charleston, 
Illinois; Dr. Ella Callista Clarke, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miss Agnes 
Keenan, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Bing main problems undertaken 
by the committee included: 

1. A revision of the question- 
naire on the Status of Women En- 
gaged in Educational Work that 
was formulated by Dr. Robinson 
and her committee. 

2. The acquisition of the names 
and addresses of every state re- 
search chairman. 

3. A study of ways and means 
by which the national committee 
would be of greater assistance to 
state and chapter research chair- 
men. 

4. A study of how states could 
be stimulated to obtain more in- 
formation about research projects 
being conducted within each respec- 
tive state by such organizations as 
state departments, education asso- 
ciations, and others. 

5. The printing, dissemination, 
and the tabulation of the revised 
questionnaire. 

Dr. Robinson's original question- 
naire was mimeographed and 


copies were sent to every state presi- 
dent and to the state research chair- 
men. When the latter were un- 
known, a copy was sent through the 
state president. With the question- 
naire, there were sent a brief sheet 
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of instructions and a plea to help 
the national committee by giving 
freely of criticism and suggestions. 
In this way, the committee was able 
to obtain valuable information. In 
many instances the responses were 
most gratifying. The committee re- 
ceived definite comments from 30 
research chairmen and 34 state 
presidents. There were a few more 
questionnaires returned, unsigned 
and with no comments. A number 
of the states pledged support of the 
work if the questionnaire was to be 
used. Particular mention should be 
made of the assistance of Dr. Ger- 
trude Cox, Director of Statistics, 
University of North Carolina, and 
State Research Chairman of 
North Carolina. 

The National Committee met 
and examined every answer from 
the states. Bearing a number of 
worthwhile suggestions in mind the 
committee then revised the ques- 
tionnaire. Copies were typed and 
sent to each member of the Na- 
tional Committee for final criti- 
cism. 


|X spite of the efforts of the com- 
mittee to get direct correspond- 
ence from all reasearch chairmen, 
there are a few states still missing in 
the roster of state research chair- 
men. Also, at this time there are a 
number of research chairmen who 
have not sent reports for the year 
1949-1950. 

State research chairmen are re- 
quested to submit an annual report 
of the research projects undertaken. 
It has been a source of inspiration 
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to read of the work and growing 
enthusiasm of many of the state 
chairmen. The state may undertake 
its own project and work directly 
with the chapters or the chapters 
may work individually. It was 
gratifying to receive the reprints 
of a number of projects as well as 
copies of problems of educational 
research done within the various 
states by other educational agencies. 
A number of states submitted sev- 
eral state projects and others re- 
ported individual chapter problems. 
Included in the projects were the 
following: 


State Survey of Techniques used by 
classroom teachers in the Progress of 
Education for Peace. 

An Analysis and Evaluation of In- 
Service Education for Teachers in 
Small Rural Schools with special ref- 
erence to Arizona 

Compilation of Lists of Scholarships 
Available to High School Students for 
Teaching 

Newspaper Publicity in Education 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Preparation of Louisiana Teachers 

Comparison of Progress of Two Groups 
of Five and a half-year Olds 

Survey of Community Willingness to 
make Teaching More Attractive 

Study of Library Facilities in Schools of 
Adair County 

Project on Teacher Supply and Demand 

Study on Elementary Teacher Shortage 

Public School Practices in I ‘ucation 
for Bright Pupils 

Analysis of Factors contributing to Hap- 
piness in Teaching and Retirement 

Study of Racial-national Groups 

Reducing Absences by 30% 

Improvement of Goals of Action in the 
Elementary Schools 

State Investigation of Salaries 

Study of Tax Distribution for Educa- 
tion 


Connecticut Studies of Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Personnel 

Educational Leadership and Research 

Why People Teach 

The Teacher in Our Community—an 
Asset to the Church, Community, 
Home and Town 

Teacher Welfare 

Teacher Retirement Laws of Arkansas 

Consolidation of School Districts 


The national Research Commit- 
tee presents the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. An educational program for research 
committees should be launched as soon as 
possible. This recommendation has been 
made by the former National Research 
Chairman. The present committee further 
recommends that this should include a 
manual or at least a format which would 
be available to research chairmen and 
which would be based on what is con- 
sidered good educational research and 
generally accepted as such. There should 
be included a bibliography of research 
materials. 

2. A greater emphasis should be placed 
on the need of good research in the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. This might be 
accomplished by: 

a. A closer cooperation and greater 
mutual assistance between the Na- 
tional Committee and State or Chap- 
ter Committees. 

b. Urging all chairmen to file copies of 
their research projects whenever pos- 
sible with the National Committee. 
Time, energy, and money might be 
saved by having a better knowledge 
of projects undertaken. 

c. Collecting reports of other educa- 
tional agencies within each state, but 
whenever impossible, at least to 
make the State Committee, and in 
turn, the National Committee aware 
of these objects. 

d. State presidents choosing their state 
research chairmen more carefully. 
Research workers need the qualifica- 
tions of patience, alertness, diligence, 
and ingenuity as well as a deep 











sense of intellectual honesty free 
from all bias or emotion. 
$. A better understanding should be 
reached on the part of all members that 
on the national and state basis, according 
to the Constitution of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society, Teacher Welfare and Re- 
search are two distinct committees, but 
within a chapter there is but one commit- 
tee, Teacher Welfare and Research. Also, 
that there might be closer cooperations 
between such committees which can help 
in the aims, purposes, and difficulties en- 
countered in the work. 
4. Revised questionnaire of the Na- 
tional Committee should be launched and 
completed. 


URING the national conven- 

tion in Dallas an opportunity 
was afforded for the encouragement 
of research work by the members of 
‘the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
by the initiation of two discussion 
groups. It was most gratifying to 
have twenty-four states represented 
at the discussions. The members 
who attended both sessions were 
keenly enthusiastic and gave much 
assistance. It was strongly brought 
to the attention of the chairman 
that there are a number of teachers 
very much interested in promoting 
the program and that there are 
many who are active participants 
in research. One teacher made a 
valuable contribution in relating 
the case-study of one of her pupils, 
yet did not realize that her project 
is research. 

The discussion groups made all 
of us aware that the curtains hang- 
ing between the classroom elemen- 
tary teacher and research are but 
filmy mists due to such groundless 
fears as even the word “Research.” 
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Elementary teachers have a heavy 
task with such great shortages and 
the resulting overload of classes, 
and consequent inadequate teacher 
preparation. It is in this field espe- 
cially where research is needed 
badly. Time should be given to a 
number of outstanding teachers 
that they may devote themselves to 
improvements in elementary meth- 
ods. 

During the discussions, sugges- 
tions were made that might be used 
by state and chapter chairmen in 
carrying out their own programs of 
research. The suggestions included: 

1. State and chapter chairmen 
should be chosen wisely. People in- 
terested in research and thoroughly 
aware of the principles of good re- 
search should be drawn into the 
work. 

2. The chairmen should choose 
problems in which they are vitally 
interested. These might be within 
their own classrooms or in the com- 
munity; all problems should be 
definitely related to education. 

3. States are urged to set up their 
own research program but should 
feel free to ask for any help or sug- 
gestions from the National Re- 
search Committee. The National 
Committee wants to know what is 
being done so that research in 
Delta Kappa Gamma can be more 
effective and can progress much 
more rapidly than at the present 
time. 

4. A bibliography of available 
research materials could be used by 
state and chapter chairmen. Valu- 
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able aid can be obtained from such 
references as: 
Buckingham, B. R.: Research for 
Teachers (1926) 
Good, Carter V.: How to Do Re- 
search in Education (1928) 
Good, Carter V.: Methodology of 
Educational Research (1936) 
The Joint Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research As- 
sociation and the Department 
of Classroom Teachers: The 
Implications of Research for 
the Classroom Teacher (1939) 

Munroe, Walter S. (Editor): 
The Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research (1950) 

Education Index 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Review of Educational Research 

Research Bulletins of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

The Bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education 

Michigan State Bulletin: What 
does Research Say? 

The Elementary School Journal 

The Phi Delta Kappa bulletin 

The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 

The Clearing House 

The California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research (First issue, 
January 1950) 

Educational Leadership 

Teachers College Record 


Ohio State University’s Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin 

Penn State Review of Educa- 
tional Research 

The Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency: 1949 
(Educational Research Meth- 
ods pp. 21-31) 

School and Society 


Included in the questions that 
arose during the discussion were the 
following: 

1. What problems have been un- 
dertaken by the states? 

2. How can a problem on child 
development either be related to 
research or be of any interest in 
my chapter? 

3. How is research related to the 
objectives of Delta Kappa Gamma? 

4. Can there be national plans 
on which all the states can work? 

5. Of what value is the publish- 
ing of a project? 

6. How can we get members 
within the chapters interested in 
doing research? 

Several topics that might be 
chosen for research were discussed 
by both groups. Information was 
offered also by members of several 
states including California, Florida, 
Missouri, Kansas, New York, New 
Jersey, and Texas on what was be- 
ing done within the states by edu- 
cational organizations, chapters, 
and individuals. 











REPORT OF TRI-COMMITTEE DISCUSSION: LEGISLATIVE, PROGRAM, 
AND TEACHER WELFARE AND MORALE COMMITTEES 


ALMA THERESE LINK 


RI-COMMITTEE discussion on 

program, legislation, and teach- 

er welfare and morale work of 
Delta Kappa Gamma took place 
during the national convention 
with the three national chairmen of 
these committees serving as re- 
source people. Miss Iva H. James, 
Kansas state president, acted as 
chairman. Miss Alma Therese Link, 
Wisconsin, was the recorder. 

Brief lead-off talks were given by 
the three chairmen as discussion 
stimulants. Mrs. Edna McGuire 
Boyd, Indiana, national chairman 
of the Program Committee, asked 
that all chapter and state chairmen 
do the following: 1) get a program 
manual from national headquarters 
(be sure to enclose 25c with your 
request!) ; 2) study the manual; 
3) have your chapter or state unit 
adopt the program; 4) adapt that 
program to your own locality and 
your own needs; 5) come out with 
a program that is challenging, stim- 
ulating, and interesting. She an- 
nounced that the program focus 
for the year 1950-1951 was to be 
“Teacher Improvement.” 

Miss Katharine H. Obye, Illinois, 
chairman of the national Legisla- 
tive Committee, emphasized that 
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the best legislative work begins at 
home, takes the problem to the 
state level, and finally strives to 
remedy the situation nationally. 

The national legislative program 
of Delta Kappa Gamma so far had 
been charged only to work for Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. This situa- 
tion does not mean that chapter or 
state organizations are likewise 
limited in legislative effort on a 
local, state, or national level. Proj- 
ects grow from problems. Work 
begins at home. Members should 
learn the facts. This is an action 
program. 

Not all legislative work need be 
lobbying for or against bills. Delta 
Kappa Gamma membership needs 
much enlightenment on the present 
status of many different types or 
phases of legislation. Miss Obye 
cited work on teacher certification 
and reduction on discrimination 
against women in the field of edu- 
cation and elsewhere as excellent 
program projects for chapters to 
work upon. 

Dr. Fern Schneider, Maryland, 
commented that perhaps her na- 
tional Teacher Welfare and Morale 
Committee should be known as 
the committee on Teacher Morale 
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and Welfare because morale stems 
from the self within each one as 
an individual and it is from a 
healthy state of morale that one 
may hope to build desirable condi- 
tions of teacher welfare. 

How does one achieve high mo- 
rale? Dr. Schneider interestingly 
cited from the answers to her ques- 
tionnaires and noted that high or 
low morale is contagious. Whole 
schools may exhibit one level or 
the other. What makes for low mo- 
rale? Is it over-crowded classrooms? 
Is it the personality of the super- 
intendent, the principal—or the 
personality of the teacher herself? 
Is it the teacher’s lack of security 
as shown by lack of salary schedule, 
tenure, or satisfactory retirement 
system? Whatever it is, it is im- 
portant that we understand the 
problem well enough to do some- 
thing about it. 


R. SCHNEIDER cited a woe- 

ful lack of information as shown 
by inconsistencies of answers to the 
questionnaire. The advice KNOW 
YOUR FACTS cannot be stressed 
too emphatically. 

The relationship of the three 
fields is almost too obvious to men- 
tion. To secure better welfare pro- 
visions, we cannot ignore legisla- 
tion and thus welfare and legisla- 
tion become vital parts of our chap- 
ter, state, and national program. 

Miss Obye with the help of the 
two other chairmen prepared in ad- 
vance a fine list of questions to help 
participants bring up problems and 
direct discussion into as many chan- 


nels as possible. The discussion 
turned quite logically to phases of 
next year’s program focus for Delta 
Kappa Gamma, namely teacher im- 
provement. 

It was suggested that we each in- 
clude with the national, state, and 
chapter program of improvement a 
very special personal project of im- 
provement. 

The participants eagerly con- 
curred with a delegate from Okla- 
homa who said that a good pro- 
gram of teacher improvement 
might include: 1) an academic pro- 
gram to add to our knowledge of 
our own and related fields of spe- 
cial study; 2) a program to im- 
prove our technique of working 
with children; 3) a professional 
program to enlarge and enrich our 
relationships, and to recognize our 
responsibilities toward others of our 
great profession; and 4) a program 
to improve the teacher personality. 
This may include grooming, im- 
proving our voices, changing our 
gait, and generally becoming more 
attractive as well as more efficient. 
Truly, as we grow so our children 
grow. 

A study of teacher rating was 
recognized as a vital part of our 
concern over teacher morale and 
teacher improvement. No agree- 
ment could be reached whether 
any system of evaluation could be 
evolved that could be used satis- 
factorily as a means of differentia- 
tion as part of salary schedules. 

Teacher ethics must not be ig- 
nored. It is our responsibility to 
abide by and see that others abide 














by a code of ethics that is care- 
fully prepared and democratically 
accepted. This was shown in an 
excellent report of a California 
delegate. ’ 
Factors for successful recruitment 
came in for discussion. Failures in 
successfully interesting desirable 
young people in teaching were 
cited as follows: 1) unskilled labor 
often offers better compensation; 
2) some teachers do not advertise 
the profession advantageously; 3) 
some certification requirements are 
not geared to classroom needs; 4) 
overcrowded conditions in class- 
rooms; 5) increasingly difficult 
problems of discipline; and 6) 
discrimination against women in 
matters of salary and promotions. 
From Michigan came an appeal 
for more community activity on the 
part of teachers. Let ours not be 
a cloistered profession. If the public 
knows few teachers, its judgment of 
the profession can only be on the 
basis of what it knows of those few. 
Become active in church work, 
work with people of like interests 
and hobbies, and above all else, 
take active part in government. 
“The emphasis on teachers has 
changed from what is taught to 
who teaches whom,” was the very 
pithy comment of a Texas member 
of the committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare and Morale. As we judge our 
students daily, let’s have them rate 
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us occasionally. And when we do 
ask them about ourselves, let’s lis- 
ten to what they have to tell us. 

Finally, a request for good in- 
service program suggestions brought 
forth a wealth of ideas. These in- 
cluded special classes studying 
manual arts that gave the teacher 
a feeling of security when she 
taught her youngsters to handle the 
hammer and saw. Several ideas for 
honoring teachers were included, 
e.g., the idea of a TEACHER AP- 
PRECIATION DAY in which one 
teacher was singled out for special 
honor. A leadership class for teach- 
ers was suggested in which teachers 
might learn to speak before audi- 
ences and explore the mysteries of 
parliamentary procedure. 

The leaders of these groups ap- 
preciate the fact that the combin- 
ing of the three committees for the 
purpose of discussion was excellent 
in that they are so closely related 
and most interdependent each on 
the other. Also, they recognize that 
it gave some delegates an oppor- 
tunity to take back to chapter and 
state helps from a greater number 
of areas of activity. They did, how- 
ever, regret that combining meant 
dividing of time for discussion of 
problems in areas so important and 
so obviously intricate as to give op- 
portunities for only a beginning in 
each of the three fields—treatment 
that is really most inadequate. 
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The Eta Chapter reports the death of 
Loraine E. Hamil in Troy, Alabama, on 
September 17, 1950. Miss Hamil was a 
charter member, had been active on sev- 
eral key committees and in various other 
educational activities. She had been for 
forty-three years a teacher in the State 
Teachers College at Troy. 

California 

May Jane Henning of the Gamma 
Chapter died in Ventura on June 5, 1950. 
She was a charter member of the Chap- 
ter. For fifty years she had taught and 
never missed one day of teaching. She 
had been active for many years on the 
Girl Scout Council, the Library Board, 
and the Executive Board of the Catholic 
deanery. 

The Gamma Chapter lost another mem- 
ber by the death of Mildred M. Keyes, 
who passed away on September 14, 1950, 
in Franklin, Illinois. She had been very 
active in teacher recruitment and on the 
Scholarship Committee. Miss Keyes was 
head of the Home Economics Department 
in Ventura Junior College. 

On October 15, 1950, in San Francisco, 
Mrs. Beatrice A. K. Jones of the Alpha 
Lambda Chapter died. She had been a 
former president of her chapter and 
also served as parliamentarian. Her com- 
munity service was notable. 

Mrs. Ann Bennett Uzzell, also of the 
Alpha Lambda Chapter, died in Carmel, 
California, on June 5, 1950. She had been 
responsible for distinctive studies of pi- 
oneer women; had been active as Program 
Chairman and had given generously of 
her services to other committees. Her 
contribution to educational work of vari- 
ous types was a notable one. 


Colorado 
The Beta Chapter reports with deep 
sorrow the death of Henrietta O. Robin- 


son in Pueblo on September 8, 1950. A 
charter member of the chapter, Miss 
Robinson had served capably on various 
committees. She had been an outstanding 
teacher and principal in the public 
schools of Pueblo for forty-three years. 

The Sigma Chapter reports the death 
of Mabel Groves on November 2, 1950, in 
Ft. Morgan. She had served as an officer 
in various capacities and was an out- 
standing committee member. She was an 
ardent church worker and a well-known 
elementary teacher. 

The Sigma Chapter also reports the 
death of Mary Reynard in Ft. Morgan on 
August 5, 1950. She had been an officer 
in various capacities and had served on 
several committees. Her community serv- 
ice was well known. She had a deep sense 
of civic responsibility. 


Connecticut 

The Beta Chapter reports the death of 
Elizabeth I. McLaughlin in Bridgeport on 
November 5, 1950. Miss McLaughlin gave 
generously of her time and talents to the 
work of teacher recruitment. She, ;had 
been a member of the Guidance Council 
in the Fairfield High School and had 
served in various capacities as sponsor for 
student activities. 


Illinois 

The Alpha Chapter reports the death 
of Mary Vera Joiner on November 4, 1950, 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. She had 
been a successful primary teacher for 
more than thirty-five years and was active 
in various community projects. 

In Bloomington on November 11, 1950, 
Flora Theis of the Beta Chapter passed 
away. Miss Theis had been a member of 
the Chapter since 1937 and was principal 
of the Edwards School. 

The Eta Chapter lost an outstanding 
member in the death of Mrs. Livia Y. 
Peterson, who passed away in Lee, Massa- 
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chusetts, on May 18, 1950. Mrs. Peterson 
had been active in her chapter since 1936. 
She was an author of elementary readers 
and of other books for children. 

The Kappa Chapter lost by death 
Helen M. Ganey, who away in 
Chicago on June 15, 1950. She had served 
on the Membership Committee and as 
second vice-president. She was the author 
of a wide variety of social science books 
and had lectured to teachers of geography 
and history throughout the country. 

The Alpha Zeta Chapter lost an out- 
standing member on July 21, 1950. in the 
death of Geraldine Holroyd at Big Rock. 
Miss Holroyd had been initiated in 
Pawnee, Oklahoma. She had taught in 
the Cleveland and the Wynona elemen- 
tary schools for many years. 

On October 2, 1950, in Decatur, Mrs. 
Charlotte Griggs Lambert, also of the 
Alpha Zeta Chapter, died. She was a 
member of the Pioneer Women Commit- 
tee and the Program Committee. Until 
her health made it necessary for her to 
retire, she had been active in organizing 
the Brush College Recreation Club. 

The Alpha Lambda Chapter reports 
the death of Dolores Moore of Farming- 
ton, Illinois. We have no further data on 
the place and date of death. 


Indiana 
Mrs:- Frank Donner, of the Epsilon 
Chajster, died on July 28, 1950, in Green- 
castle. We have no other information ex- 
cept that she was a member of the Epsilon 
Chapter and had been initiated in 1940. 


Kentucky 

We have notice from her publishers of 
the death of Lillian Russell of the Beta 
Chapter, who passed away early in Sep- 
tember. At the time of her death Miss 
Russell was living in Evanston, Illinois. 

On June 21, 1950, in Cincinnati, Miss 
Alta Jordan of the Zeta Chapter died. 
She had been a chairman of several im- 
portant committees and was President of 
the Kentucky Classical Association. 


Maine 
In New Sharon on October 23, 1950, 
Mrs. Stella G. Dakin died. She retired 


only a few months ago from the faculty 
of the Farmington State Teachers Col- 
lege. She had been active in Red Cross 
work and at various times had taught in 
several other teachers colleges. 


Massachusetts 
In Hingham, Massachusetts, Selma B. 
Simpson, a loved and respected principal, 
died on September 3, 1950. She was a 
member of the Kappa Chapter. 


New Mexico 
In an automobile wreck Mrs. Icy V. 
Bond of Tatum, New Mexico, was killed 
near Amarillo, Texas. She was a member 
of the Lambda Chapter. 


North Carolina 

After fifty years’ service as a teacher 
and elementary principal in the Raleigh 
Schools, Mrs. Mary Bates Sherwood died 
on October 13, 1950. She had written a 
number of biographies of pioneer women 
teachers in the state. 

In Wilson, North Carolina, on April 28, 
1950, Margaret A. Hearne of the Omicron 
Chapter died. Miss Hearne was ninety- 
two years old and was made an honorary 
member of the chapter in recognition of 
her outstanding service to education. Her 
associates regarded her life as a benedic- 
tion. 


North Dakota 

The Beta Chapter reports the death of 
Mrs. Ida B. Oderkirk, of Fargo. She was 
an honorary member of the chapter. 

Ohio 

Mrs. Thelma Slack Gaines of Cleveland 
Heights, a charter member of the Beta 
Chapter, died in the University Hospital 
on November 30, 1950. Mrs. Gaines spe- 
cialized in speech therapy and was a 
teacher of remedial speech at Western 
Reserve University. She had been active 
in the work of her chapter. 

The Sigma Chapter reports the death of 
Helen I. McCormick on September 13, 
1950. She was a charter member of the 
chapter and had served energetically on 
several committees. She was widely known 
among parent-teacher groups in the city 
and had been especially generous in her 
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work with underprivileged children. 
The Alpha Epsilon Chapter lost by 
death Mrs. Mary Hoffman O’Brien, who 
away in Toledo on October 19, 
1950. Mrs. O’Brien had been a charter 
member, a former president of her chap- 
ter, and had served on various key com- 
mittees. For twenty-five years she had 
been active in Red Cross work. She was 
a teacher of biology in the Woodward 
High School and greatly beloved. 


Oklahoma 
In Duncan on August 26, 1950, Mamie 
Lee Hallett of the Xi Chapter died. She 
had been both president and vice-presi- 
dent of her chapter, was active in church 
circles and in A.A.U.W. 


Oregon 

The state and her chapter lost a dis- 
tinguished and beloved member in the 
death of Laura E. Kellar on November 21, 
1950. She had served in various capacities 
in the chapter and had been active in 
organizing new chapters. She was out- 
standing in her work in the National 
Elementary Principals Association and 
was a member of the National Board of 
Atlantic Union. 

The Nu Chapter reports the death of 
Verda Mae Lindsay in an automobile acci- 
dent on November 3, 1950. Miss Lindsay 
was also a member along with Miss Kellar 
of the State Department of Education. 
She was especially interested in the re- 
cruitment of young teachers. 


South Carolina 

*Mrs. Lila M. Brown of Loris and a 
member of Alpha Eta Chapter died re- 
cently. We have no other information. 

*Mrs. Edna Tindal Byrd of George- 
town, South Carolina, died on October 8, 
1949. She was a member of the Gamma 
Chapter. She was noted for her counsel- 
ing work and was chief counselor for the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

* These deaths were reported earlier by 
the Chairman of the Necrology Commit- 
tee of South Carolina and were inad- 
vertently omitted from previous records. 
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Texas 


Agnes Spencer, a charter member of the 
Epsilon Chapter, died on August 7, 1950, 
in Dallas. Her work in the chapter had 
been outstanding and at the time of her 
sudden death she was busy with plans for 
the National Convention. 

The Rho Chapter reports the death on 
December 5, 1950, of Mrs. Leah Perry. 
She died in Mercedes. A teacher for 
twenty-nine years, Mrs. Perry was well- 
known in her community for several kinds 
of club and community service. 

The Tau Chapter reports the death on 
September 2, 1950, of Mrs. Gladys Riseden 
in Phenix City, Alabama. She had been 
a teacher for more than thirty years. 

The Chi Chapter lost a faithful mem- 
ber by the death of Mrs. Pauline Bruce 
Higgins of Sherman. She was a member 
of the Choral Club and the Community 
Recreation Club and served on the fac- 
ulty of the College of Industrial Arts 
(T.S.C.W.), Denton, Texas. 

The Chi Chapter lost an honorary 
member in the death of Mrs. Virginia 
Newman who passed away in Monroe, 
Louisiana. Mrs. Newman had a fine mind, 
an exceptional memory and a discerning 
insight. She had been a teacher in Sher- 
man for more than forty-five years. 

The Alpha Theta Chapter reports the 
death of Mrs. Laura Sahm in New Braun- 
fels on June 25, 1950. She was an hon- 
orary member and the wife of the super- 
intendent of schools. 


Washington 
We have received notice of the death of 
Miss Elzora Gorman of Spokane. No other 
information is available. 


West Virginia 
The Epsilon Chapter lost by death 
Eleanor Hamilton, who passed away in 
Wheeling on July 10, 1950. She was active 
in home and family life service and in 
various other community projects. 
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